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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


The correspondence on the exact status of 
U. S. Air Services continues to fill the day’s mail 
bag. We are pleased to know that Slipstream, 
now thoroughly civilianized, and an excellent con- 
temporary as such, is also glad to add its word of 
protest against the improper methods used by the 
so-called “‘official’” magazine of an Association, 
that has never held a meeting since it was organ- 
ized five years ago. As Slipstream writes: ““The 
U. S. Air Services Publishing Company is now 
profiting by very unfair methods. The very ad- 
vantages which Slipstream held, but was restrained 
from using during its connection at McCook Field 
are, and always have been brought to play by 
this company. 

“The use of the title ‘U. S. Air Services’ is 
unfair. It is as unfair and unlawful as the use of 
the American flag in advertising matter. They are 
using General Patrick’s name and that of other 
high Air Service officials to gain prestige in the 
eyes of those seeking contracts with the Govern- 
ment.” 

AVIATION endorses every word of the above 
statement and for the information of those of our 
readers who may consider this “‘official” publica- 
tion a “‘service’’ magazine like The /nfantry Jour- 
nal or others we quote from a letter of Secretary 
Weeks dated March 8, 1924: 

“It is repeated that the Army and Navy Air 
Service Association bears to the Publishing Com- 
pany solely the relation of a stockholder in a 
corporation. The Chief of Air Service further 
reports that he can find no evidence that the 
United States Air Services as a magazine answers 
in any way to the definition of a “‘service maga- 
zine.” The Publishing Company is gaining in 
financial strength and the Association is now in 
turn in a fair way to realize something on its 
investment.” 

As the War Department and the Navy 
Department are now investigating the methods of 
this publication, we will defer publishing the results 
of our investigation until a final decision is reached. 

: = =. = 

At a time when American Aviation is at a low 
ebb; when the aeronautical publications are strug- 
gling to keep alive; when the National Aeronau- 
tic Association cannot support itself but has to 
rely on generous benefactors, it is very dishearten- 
ing to see the great support that can be secured 
in this country to foreign aeronautics while our 
own efforts are so poorly encouraged. We refer 
to the great publicity given to the Amundsen 
expedition to the North Pole and the raising of 
$200,000 for it by the sale of postal cards. A 
year or two ago, Mr. Amundsen was furnished 
with two American airplanes to make the attempt. 
He was advised to use skilled American pilots, 
but he did not do so. The expedition was a failure 
in more ways than this. 


Then a new venture was planned. A Nor- 
wegian expedition was organized, German ships 
ordered, English engines specified and then Amer- 
ican support asked. The Navy Department, in 
our opinion very unwisely, gave the expedition an 
official status by detailing a Navy aviator to fly 
in this entirely foreign enterprise. But up to this 
point the exploration was not commercialized. 
Then the snow storm of postal cards broke. First 
the aeronautical publications were tried, then the 
department store of John Wanamaker bought 
some and sold a few. And now when we pick 
up a paper, or listen to radio, we are told by the 
Gimbel store of the great possibilities of the scien- 
tific aspects of the Polar flight and asked to con- 
tribute, by buying postal cards, to a $200,000 
fund. 


% + + % 


When the Shenandoah was going to the Pole, 
we heard much of discovering a “lost continent.” 
Canada protested this as she makes very definite 
claims in this direction. As far back as 1911 there 
appeared in a Coast and Geodetic Survey publica- 
tion, Arctic Tides, by Rollin A. Harris, a map 
of the polar regions which indicated the so called 
“lost continent’” as an extension of Greenland, 
which belongs to Denmark. The existence of this 
extension has been questioned by recent explorers, 
but an interesting point is involved by an exchange 
of correspondence between the State Departments 
of Denmark and the United States in connection 
with the sale of the Danish West Indian Islands 
to the United States in 1917. The Hon. Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State, made then the fol- 
lowing declaration: 

“That the Government of the United States 
of America would not object to the Danish Gov- 
ernment extending their political and economic 
interests to the whole of Greenland.” This im- 
portant concession does not appear in the Treaty, 
but 4 in the form of a Declaration made August 
4, 1916. 


% ~ * * 


We do not wish to get involved in a discussion 
of international law, but with Canada claiming 
all land as far north as the Pole, with the 
United States relinquishing any claims it may have 
had to the possible extension of Greenland, this 
country may find itself in a position to claim none 
of the discoveries in the Arctic. It would be a 
humiliating thing for American Aviation if an 
American Naval pilot using a German aircraft 
with a British engine should plant the Norwegian 
flag on land in the Arctic which may belong to 
Denmark. If this field of endeavor is open and 
has possibilities for the United States, let an 
American explorer follow Peary and bring prestige 
to our country. 
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T. HROUGH the entire history 
of aviation over a period of 

20 years the Wright organization 
has maintained its high position. 

Its leadership has been soundly 
built upon extensive research and 
intelligent engineering develop- 
ment, a Ben its experience in- 
cludes the manufacture of aero- 
nautical equipment in extremely 
large quantities. 

The Wright organization, ever 
mindful of its first achievement— 
the art of flying—continues to 
contribute each year its best abil- 
ity and engineering experience to 
the advancement of flying. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J., U.S.A. 
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Foreign Race Entries 


FINE point regarding the financing of foreign aircraft 
A constructors by this country to compete with the gov- 
ernment entries at Dayton next fall is being discussed by 
those interested in maintaining American supremacy in the 
A French correspondent writes in this connection: “Mr. 
Patterson has offered to pay the expenses of French entries 
to the Pulitzer Trophy race next October together with those 
o! the necessary repair, crew, etc., to and from the states.” 
Looked at from the standpoint of the “gate” at Dayton and 
the greatly enhanced interest in the races that foreign com- 
petition would bring it is a splendid idea. It would also 
rive American aeronautical engineers an opportunity to see 
the latest French airplanes. 

So much for the advantages. The dangers of the proposal, 
however, are almost self evident. They were pointed out to 
us by an English friend. He takes the view that the foreign 
private constructor has little chance for success against the 
American Army or Navy because of the large sums that they 
have at their disposal for the construction of racing aircraft. 
If they come over at American expense and win, American 
constructors could rightfully expect that their expenses would 
be paid next year by European race managers. This has 
never been done, and the probability of its ever occurring is 
remote in his opinion. On the other hand, if the foreign 
entry loses, then, he believes, they will be under the double 
chagrin of not only losing, but having the world know that 
even when enticed by American financial assistance they could 
not beat American government airplanes. 

But from the American viewpoint other questions arise. 
Should private foreign constructors have their expenses paid 
by us to stimulate them to build military machines that may 
excel the aireraft on which our own government has spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars? Is the Pulitzer race a 
pure sport event, or does it answer the purpose of developing 
machines applicable to National Defense ? 

These are very pertinent questions, particularly as the 


slogan of the National Aeronautic Association is “Make - 


America First in the Air.’ The Army and Navy will prob- 
ably consider this new problem very carefully. We are 
frankly uneertain as to the question and open it for discussion 
as a matter of general interest. 





Radio and Air Legislation 


HE Bill pertaining primarily to radio that has been 
T introduced by Senator Howell has an interest to those 
who have opinions as to the “freedom of the air.” 

The Bill states: 
“Reaffirming the use of the ether for radio communication 
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or otherwise to be the inalienable possession of the people of 
the United States and their Government, and for other 
purposes : 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the ether and the use thereof for the transmission of signals, 
words, energy, and other purposes, within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States, is hereby reaffirmed to be 
the inalienable possession of the people of the United States 
and their Government, but privileges to enjoy such use may 
be granted as provided by law for terms of not to exceed two 
years.” ‘ 

If this bill should be passed it would establish the legal 
status of the air for both radio and flying. We have always 
believed laws for radio would simplify the problem of avia- 
tion legislation. 





Function of the N.A.A. Contest Cemmittee 


VIATION has repeatedly called attention to the fact 

that the Contest Committee of the National Aeronautic 
Association is exceeding the scope as set down for it in the 
regulations of the International Aeronautic Federation. At a 
recent conference in Washington it was pointed out to the 
Contest Committee that some of its present functions are not 
those required by the F.A.I. Regulations. The many errors 
occurring in the English translation of these regulations have 
become so apparent that a new translation is now being made, 
which, it is hoped will correct errors such as that of rendering 
manifestation sportive by “aeronautical event,” when it merely 
means “contest.” 

Several pages could be filled in pointing out other, no less 
serious, errors that occur in the Aero Club of America trans- 
lation of the F.A.I. Regulations, some of which actually 
reverse the meaning of the original text. 

This matter becomes important on account of the announce- 
ment that the place for the 1925 Pulitzer Trophy race will 
be selected by July 1, next. 

It is our contention that the Contest Committee has very 
little to do with “stability of promoters,” “hotel accommoda- 
tions,” “ear lines” or “good roads.” These subjects pertain 
properly to the Executive Committee of the N.A.A. It is, in 
fact, a danger for a judicial body such as the Contest Com- 
mittee to pass on such matters, for its function is to pass on 
the aeronautical qualifications of a field, to apply the F.A.I. 
Regulations, to supervise timing and enforce the race 
programs. 

As the F.A.I. Regulations have just been revised by a 
special committee of the F.A.I., one of the most important 
duties of the N.A.A. is to see that the revised translation will 
be correct and clear so that everyone in aviation will know 
just what they mean. 
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navigation generally, shall, so far as applicable, be held ap- 
plicable to commerce, transportation and navigation by air. 
It expressly provides that no carrier shall exempt or limit 
itself in whole or in part from liability by contract, receipt, 
rule or regulation as to liability for amount of recovery, or 
release the value of the property other than baggage, or by 
any limitation in any rate, charge, classification or tariff, or 
by other limitation. There is an exception for a limitation 
as to liability in regard to baggage; also where the carrier 
establishes and maintains differentials in its rates, based upon 
the value of the property to be declared in writing by the 
shipper and such limitation must be noted upon the bill of 
lading. No earrier shall provide for notice of loss, damage 
or injury to property to be given in a period of less than 
ninety days; nor a shorter time for the filing of a claim than 
120 days; or a shorter time for the filing of a suit than two 
years from the notice in writing. 
“In other words, all existing laws are applied as much as 
possible to this proposed law of air navigation, such as cus- 
tom administration in eases of foreign commerce, examination, 
immigration law, importing and exporting of narcotics and 
drugs; and offences against neutrality. 

The proposed Act also provides for a civil aeronautic con- 
sulting board. $ 

Yet, the proposed bill does not attempt to go as far as the 
British Air Navigation Act of 1920, which expressly states 


that no action shall lie in respect of trespass or in respect of 

nuisance by reason only of the reasonable flight of aircraft. 
Common Law and the Air 

It, then, aviation has proceeded more rapidly in its de- 

velopment than legislation, it is interesting to examine what 

the common law has done. Certainly the common law has 


always been able to decide problems that were not settled by 
statutes; yet, it remains a fact that statutory law is constantly 
asserting itself, and every lawyer knows that he must, in this 
day and time, first examine the statutes even before he looks 
up any eases on a subject. And after he has found the law 
expressed in a statute, he is wise to look up the cases to find 
out whether the law has been held to be constitutional or not. 

At most of the law schools today, law is taught by the case 
svstem. 

The following eases have been selected not only because 
they are interesting, but because they afford an opportunity 
to discuss the legal problems in regard to aviation that have 
been presented heretofore, and show the results of the common 
law treatment thereof. 


Case No. 1—Trespass 


One Guille, a balloonist, descended into the garden of one 
Swan. He called to a workman in Swan’s field to help him. 
There was a erowd pursuing the balloon to see the landing 
thereof. The balloon dragged along.over the garden of Swan, 
damaging potatoes and radishes. More than 200 persons 
broke into Swan’s garden, and beat down his vegetables and 
flowers. The damage done by the balloon was about $15, but 
the damage done by the crowd amounted to about $75. Swan 
sued Guille for the entire damages, and Guille claimed he was 
not responsible for any damage done by the crowd. The 
court was of the opinion that Guille was undoubtedly liable 
for all the injuries sustained by Swan. It was the natural 
thing for a crowd to be drawn around a balloon, and Guille 
could well have foreseen the same. 

Now according to the common law, Guille trespassed upon 

the property of Swan, and this trespass caused actual damage. 
This case was decided in the year 1812. (Guille v. Swan, 19 
Johns (N. Y.) 381.) 
_ A-similar ease oceurred in Germany, where a balloon landed 
in a ieadow near Frankfort when the ballast gave out. The 
inhabitants of the neighboring village swarmed out to the 
scene of accident, and in so doing, trampled a nearby garden 
to ruin. The owner brought suit against the aeronaut for 
damae to his vegetables, and the court awarded a judgment 
for the damage. 

Now, this aeronaut did not actually trespass upon the 


vegetable dealer’s garden—in fact, he was a long way from it 
The German Court was of the opinion that the aeronaut 
caused the damage by drawing a crowd. (23 Green Bag p. 


398, ) 
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The following is a summary of a Belgian case. Near a 
small town in Belgium, a balloon began to collapse from loss 
of gas. The pilot, seeing himself forced to land, selected an 
open space beyond the town. He was flying just above the 
roofs of the houses, with his guide rope dragging in the 
streets. The inhabitants, supposing he wished to be drawn 
down, seized the ropes. The aeronaut cried to them to release 
the rope, but his cries were assumed to be cries for help, and 
the crowd pulled the balloon to the earth. The pilot was 
forced to open his valve to release the gas. In a second story 
window of a house on the narrow street, a man sat smoking 
a cigarette. The cigarette ignited the escaping gas, which 
caused an explosion. Considerable property was destroyed, 
several people killed and many injured. The Belgian Court 
condemned the aeronaut to pay all the damages. (23 Green 
Bag p. 400.) 

There is a French case where Maurice Farman, the airplane 
constructor, was sued by a number of landed proprietors, 
who alleged that they had been materially damaged because 
horses became frightened, and the noise of the engines was 
annoying; also that damage was done to fields when the ma- 
chines landed. The attorney for Farman contended that the 
ownership of the land did not carry with it the right to the 
air above—else a landowner might claim the very stars in the 
sky. He admitted that under the French Law, everything 
above and below the surface belonged to the landlord, but 
he did not admit that this construction included air. The 
court awarded $100 damages to one farmer whose land had 
been damaged in landings, but declined to prohibit future 
flights. The substance of the decision was that aviators might 
fly over property, but if they caused damage, the owners of 
the property should proceed against them. (18 Va. L. Reg. 
384.) 


Comment 


The subject of trespass by an aviator was discussed at great 
length by the American Bar Association at its annual meeting 
in 1921. 

Major Johnson, in the Air Service Information Circular, 
expressed an opinion that in order to establish air rights in 
the United States, it was necessary to exercise the power of 
eminent domain. In other words, he carried out the analogy 
of a railroad which is empowered by a state to condemn the 
land it needs for its tracks, and to pay the reasonable value 
thereof. 

Charles A. Boston was of the opinion that the burden was 
on the property owner to demonstrate that he had had such a 
property right in the air when in fact his possession of the 
surface was in no way jeopardized. 

It is interesting to note that the German Civil Code clearly 
states that the right of the owner of land extends to the en- 
tire air space above the land, but limits this broad doctrine 
by stating that the landowner can only exclude persons from 
the use of the air space above his land if he has an interest 
in thus prohibiting such use. The Swiss Civil Code is quite 
similar. 

In 1815 Lord Ellenborough, a prominent British Jurist, 
was not prepared to say that firing across a field amounted 
in the common law to trespass. (Pickering v. Rudd, 4 C.M.P. 
219.) 

But it has been held in the case of Whittaker v. Stangvick, 
(100 Minn. 386, decided in 1907) that it is trespass to shodt 
over another’s land. 

Prof. George Gleason Bogert has discussed these problems 
very thoroughly in an article entitled “Problems in Aviation 
Law,” which was published in the Cornell Law Review, March, 
1921. 

It will be seen that common law is very technical on this 
subject of trespass, and the only way to change the common 
law is by statute. Now in England, this has been done in the 
British Air Navigation Act of 1920, which says no action 
shall lie in respect of trespass or of nuisance by reason only 
of the flight of aircraft over any property at a height above 
the ground which, having regard to wind, weather and all the 
circumstances of the case, is reasonable. 

Nothing whatever is said in the Winslow Bill regarding 
trespass by airplane, and flights at reasonable heights over 
land, because the law of real estate is not a federal matter, 
but is left to each state. Therefore, the Committee on a Uni- 


National and International Air Legislation 
By POWELL CRICHTON 


Attorney at Law 


This investigation will attempt to point out some of the 
legal questions involved in connection with aeronautics; to 
summarize the progress made by the common law in solving 

uestions that have arisen thereunder; and to analyse the 
nternational Convention relating to Air Navigation and also 
the statutes heretofore passed by some of the individual states 
in the United States, as well as the proposed Winslow bill 
now pending before the Congress of the United States. With 
regard to the latter bill the American Bar Association has 
agreed to a “hands off” attitude in the way of criticism, so 
the bill may be passed as soon as possible, and then permit 
the United States Supreme Court to decide whether the Act 
is constitutional or not. 

There is no law on the statute books of the State of New 
York in regard to aviation, with the exception that §70 
of the Insurance Law, Subdivision 9, was amended to permit 
insurance companies incorporated in this state to insure 
against loss or damage to airplanes, seaplanes, airships or 
other aircraft, and against loss or damage to property caused 
thereby, including loss by legal liability for damage to prop- 
erty resulting from the maintenance and use of (automobiles 
and) airplanes, seaplanes, airships, or other craft. (L. 1919 
Chap. 391, L. 1923 Chap. 814 §2.) 


New York City Air Ordinance 


There is, however, an ordinance in the City of New York 
which prohibits trick flying, and flying at a height of less 
than 2,000 ft. except at the beginning or end of a flight, and 
also prohibits throwing ballast, instruments, tools, or hand- 
bills, ete., from aircraft. One article thereof contains a regu- 
lation that airplanes shall pass each other to the right, and that 
balloons have the right of way over airplanes. The penalty 
for violating the ordinance is a fine of not less than $50 or 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both. This ordinance 
took effect on Feb. 23, 1921. 

An interesting part of this New York City ordinance is the 
recital in the first section which reads as follows: “Until 
the Congress of the United States passes legislation to control 
and direct the operation of all aireraft over all of the terri- 
tory and territorial waters of the United States, at which time 
the provisions of this ordinance shall automatically cease and 
become void.” 

Now, the Congress of the United States has, for several 
years, referred bills regarding aviation to its Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The bill which seems most 
likely to pass is known as the Winslow Bill. It was presented 
in the House of Representatives on Jan. 8, 1923, and its pur- 
pose is to create a Bureau of Civil Aeronautics in the De- 
partment of Commerce, and to encourage and regulate the 
navigation of civil aircraft. 

It has, for a long time, been generally agreed that Congress 
should regulate air navigation, but it has been doubted whether 
the Constitution of the United States might not have to be 
changed in order to give Congress sole jurisdiction over this 
subject. Congress has exclusive jurisdiction over interstate 
commerce, and makes the laws regarding the same; also mar- 
itime commerce and admiralty; but Congress has no authority 
to pass a law that would apply to intrastate commerce except 
incidentally, because, under the Tenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, the states took back all powers not specifically 
delegated by the Constitution. Some states therefore have 
recognized their right to pass state legislation in regard to 
aviation. It is highly desirable that such legislation should 
be uniform. There are already existing a great many laws 
in various states which are known as uniform laws, such as 
the Bills of Lading Act, Negotiable Instruments Act and 
Sales Act. 

If the Oregon Law, passed in 1921, is compared to the 


*A bill for the regulation of air navigation (No. 415) was introduced 
in the New York State Assembly on Jan. 22, 1924, by Assemblyman Ricca 
of Brooklyn.—EDITOR. 


Massachusetts State Law, passed in 1919, considerable simj- 
larity will be noted. Each Act provides for an examination 
of all aviators; prohibits flying over buildings, persons or 
animals in such a manner and at such altitude as to endanger 
the life of the aviator, or the lives or safety of those below, 
or the safety of passengers; each Act prohibits throwing or 
dropping missiles from aireraft, and provides that landing 
places may be designated by public officials in the varions 
cities, who, in turn, may make rules and regulations in regard 
to landing and departing therefrom. In Massachusetts, the 
department of the state in charge of such matters is the 
Highway Commission, while in Oregon, there is a State Board 
of Aeronautics appointed by the Governor. Each of these 
is empowered to make rules and regulations. 

So, the Oregon Law does not differ very much from the 
Massachusetts Law, except that the Oregon Law is more de- 
tailed and provides more specifically for the granting and 
revoking of licenses given to aviators in that state. Of course 
an aviator should lose his license if he endangers the safety 
of the public; or is convicted of a crime; or is a habitual 
user of liquor, morphine, opium or other drug, or has physical 
defects which make him unfit to be an aviator and such de 
fects arise after the granting of his license. 


The Winslow Bill 


The Winslow Bill provides for a Bureau of Civil Aero- 
nautics under the Department of Commerce, with a head of 
the department to be known as the “Commissioner.” It may 
perhaps beg the issue that air navigation is a unit and does 
not regard state lines and elements thereof, ordinarily subject 
to regulation by the state; it therefore assumes that the Fed- 
eral Government has the right to regulate navigation of the 
air, and in doing so, if it regulates intrastate commerce, such 
regulation is incidental. It therefore provides that every 
aircraft must be registered and receive a certificate of registry. 
In this way, aireraft will be inspected and tested as to air 
worthiness—-otherwise the certificates will not be issued. It 
provides that the Department shall make rules and regulations 
for air navigation, and it also provides that each aviator must 
obtain a pilot’s certificate. He must pass an examination 
based upon the character, physical fitness, training and prac- 
tical experience of the airman. 

Each aircraft, like a ship, must keep a log book, and the 
Bill also provides that the Secretary of Commerce may 
designate and approve air routes suitable for air commerce 
in the United States, and air navigation facilities may be es- 
tablished by the Secretary and made available for public use. 
Any such Government establishment may sell to any aircraft 
alighting at such airdrome fuel, oil, equipment and supplies, 
and furnish it mechanical service, shelter or other assistance, 
and such articles shall be sold, and such assistance furnished, 
at their fair market value. 

The proposed Act also contains provisions for ports of 
entry for foreign aircraft. The administrative provisions of 
the proposed Act confer investigating powers upon the Seere- 
tary or the Commissioner, and power to issue, suspend or 
revoke certificates. It also contains civil as well as criminal 
penalties. It expressly declares that the United States has, 
to the exclusion of all foreign countries, complete sovereignty 
in the air space of the United States, but adds that the Act 
shall not be construed to deprive the states of sovereignty m 
the air space above their land and waters except so far as 
granted to the United States as an incident to the powers 
delegated by the states to the United States by the Con- 
stitution. 

It provides for the adoption of admiralty practice and suits 
for penalties, as well as civil suits, but permits a party to 
demand a trial by jury of an issue of fact if the controversy 
exceeds $20. It also provides that all laws of the United 
States which are applicable to commerce, transportation and 
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Map showing itinerary of American World Flight from Seattle to Japan 


American World Flight 


The American World Flight squadron, commanded by Maj. 
Frederick L. Martin, A.S., covered on April 10 the second 
leg of its round the world flight, flying from Prince Rupert, 

C., to Sitka, Alaska, a distance of 300 mi. The flag plane 
Seattle, which had been damaged on landing at Prince Rupert, 
was repaired with spruce shipped there. 

Storm warnings received from points North of Sitka pre- 
vented the four ships from proceeding on April 11 to Cor- 
dova, 475 mi. away, which is the next stopping place on the 
<chedule. 

The various stops as far as Japan are shown on the above 
map. 


British World Flight 


Some details are now on hand regarding the progress of the 
British World flight from Calshot to Corfu. The first day’s 
journey, March 25, ended at Le Havre, where the ship ran 
into thick fog and only missed the cliffs of the French coast 
hy making an Immelmann turn. Incidentally the pilot of the 
plane is Flying Officer Plenderleith, and not, as first stated, 
Squadron Leader Maclaren, who is the navigator and who is 
in charge of the expedition. 

On the following day the Vulture flew from Le Havre to 
Lyon, and on March 27 she reached Civita Vecchia, near 
Rome. On the latter leg part of the flight was made in rain 
and thick clouds, and at San Remo the Vulture cut across 
the Mediterranean, flying by way of Corsica. On March 28 
the plane left Civita Veechia for Rome, and on getting off 
the port wing float was damaged. This was repaired by the 
Italian air foree, and on March 30 the expedition left Rome 
tor Athens. On landing at Brindisi the Vulture was got 
dshore with some difficulty owing to a contrary wind. This 
journey was very diffieult on account of heavy rain, and Mr. 
Maclaren feared that the plane might not get across the 
Apennine range. He is said to be highly pleased with the 
use of the Reid control indicator when flying through clouds. 

On proceeding from Brindisi to Athens, the Vulture was 
toreed to land on Lake Korissia, in the island of Corfu, 
owing to engine vibration. Examination of the trouble 
showed that the propeller reduction gear had stripped on the 
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Napier Lion engine, which made it necessary to have a new 
gearing shipped from London. 

At the time of going to press the Vulture was still in Corfu. 

The Canadian stops of the British World Flight route will 
be as follows: Prince Rupert, Edmonton, Regina, Winnipeg, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Toronto, Montreal, Riviere-du-Loup, Fred- 
ericton, Amherst and Sydney, N. S. From the latter place 
the Vulture will fly to St. John’s, N. F., where she will be 
prepared for the trans-Atlantic flight—either to the Azores 
(1200 mi.) or to Ireland (1950 mi.), which will depend on 
how much the plane is pressed for time. It appears that the 
schedule of the British World Flight calls for a return at 
Calshot on June 27, 1924. 


Books on Aeronautics 


Research University, 20 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
will send for the cost of booking and mailing to any person 
who will send twenty-five cents in stamps, a copy of each of 
the following booklets, which arc of value to persons inter- 
ested in aviation: “Airplane Motors,” a course in practical 
instruction in their care and overhauling; “Aeronautical 
Terms,” “Notes on Rigging,” for air mechanics; “English 
French Glossary of Aeronautical Terms;” “Airplane Instru- 
ments ;” “Signal Corps Training Manual.” 

Special courses in aviation subjects are taught by the uni- 
versity, which is a non-profit service. The trustees and 
faculty are principally made up of government employees. 


France Honors Wrights 


Orville Wright has just been promoted officer of the French 
order of the Legion of Honor, and his sister, Miss Catherine 
Wright, has been appointed an officer of the Instruction 
Publique on the occasion of the 20th anniversary of the first 
human flight. 


Strength of Italian Air Squadrons 


Under the new organization scheme of the Italian air force, 
the number of planes per squadron for the different special- 
ties has been fixed as follows: Pursuit 12, Observation 12, 
Day Bombardment 8, Night Bombardment 6, Seaplane Squad- 
rons 9. 
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form Aviation Act, which was appointed by the American 
Bar Association, of which Professor Bogert was Chairman, 
in its proposed Uniform Law for Aeronautics, attempts to 
solve this problem. Section 3 thereof admits and declares that 
the ownership of space above the lands and waters of the state 
is vested in the several owners of the surface beneath, subject 
to the right, of flights described in Section 4. This provides 
that flight in aircraft over such lands and waters is lawful 
unless at such a low altitude as to interfere with the existing 
use to which the land or water, or the space over the land or 
water, is put by the owner or owners, and so conducted as 
to be eminently dangerous to persons or property lawfully 
on the land or water beneath. 


Case No. 2—Negligence 


The plaintiff, an infant six years old, attended a county 
fair in company with her mother. She was injured by an 
airplane used as an attraction at said fair, when the airplane 
alighted and the machine swerved from its course so that a 
wing struck the plaintiff. The suit was based on negligence, 
and was brought against the county fair. The court held 
that the defendant owed an active duty to such persons as 
attended the fair to guard them from injury by means and 
measures which were reasonable and which would be suggested 
by prudence and foresight; that the county fair had not ex- 
ercised ordinary and reasonable prudence—first, that there 
was insufficient policing, and second, the landing place was 
not sufficiently fenced off. 

This case is entitled Platt v. Erie County Agricultural 
Society, (164 App. Div. 99, 149 N. Y. Supp. 520) and was 
decided in October, 1914. The court refused to consider the 
point that the aviator was an independent contractor, because 
even so, the county fair had the duty imposed upon it to use 
reasonable precaution to protect those invited to witness the 
exhibition. 

There was a similar case decided in 1909 (Roper v. Ulster 
County Agricultural Society, 136 App. Div. 97, 120 N. Y. 
Supp. 644) where there was a balloon ascension, and a sand- 
bag rope caught the plaintiff about the ankle and threw her 
down, dragging her for some distance. She caught the rope 
in her hand, and was carried several hundred feet in the air. 
The defendant claimed the aeronaut was an independent con- 
tractor. The court submitted the question to the jury whether 
the defendant Agricultural Society had provided plaintiff 
with a safe place to see the exhibition. The jury decided that 
a safe place had not been provided, and that the Agricultural 
Society had also failed to give warning regarding the danger. 


Comment 


Now, in these cases, neither the balloon nor the airplane was 
considered a dangerous instrumentality—the question con- 
cerned the safety of the audience invited to watch the as- 
cension. 

Now, this would seem the best place to discuss the question 
of absolute liability for injury caused by an airplane. 

An excellent article by the Hon. William P. MaeCracken, 
Jr., of the Chicago Bar, entitled, “Aeronautical Legal Prob- 
lems” may be found at page 637 in the Aircraft Yearbook 
for 1925, published by the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. MacCracken points out that §5 of the proposed Uniform 

Aviation Act provides for damage on land caused by the 
ascent, descent or flight of the aireraft, or the dropping or 
falling of any object therefrom. 
_ The owner of an aircraft is made absolutely liable for 
injury to persons or property, whether such owner was negli- 
gent or not, unless the injury is caused in whole or in part 
by the negligence of the person injured, or the owner or 
bailee of the property injured. If the aircraft is leased at 
the time, both owner and lessee shall be liable, and may be 
sued jointly or separately; and an aeronaut who is not the 
owner or lessee shall be liable only for the consequences of his 
own negligence. The injured party is given a lien on the 
aircraft to the extent of the damage caused. 

On this point it has been frequently suggested that an 
aviator or the owner of an airplane should be required to 
give a bond to insure liability for damage. There is a law 


in the United States where Army aviators are used to give 
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exhibition flights. The Secretary of War is authorized to 
require a bond of indemnity to be furnished to the Govern. 
ment by the parties desiring the exhibition; the purpose of 
the bond being to guarantee the payment of any damage to 
persons or property. This law is known as $1867 of the 
U. S Compiled Statutes, Title XIV, The Army, passed March 
2, 1923, C.178, Title 1. 

Professor Hazeltine, of Cambridge University, says that 
the doctrine of absolute liability is justified on the general 
principles and doctrines of the law. 

In the book entitled “Aircraft in Peace and the Law” by 
J. M. Spaight, published in London in 1919, Mr. Spaight, 
at page 82, says: 

“It is not only supported by reasons of right and equity 
thereof, but there are for admitting it two practical argnu- 
ments which should appeal to statesmen. In the first place, 
the liability will in practice be met by insurance, and it is a 
much more practicable proposition to place the duty of in- - 
suring upon limited body of aircraft owners than upon the 
population at large. In the second place, it rests with air- 
eraft owners to inerease the factor of safety in flight, and 
they will be more inclined to secure the safety of their ma- 
chines if liability for accidents is declared their responsibility, 
without any conditions.” 

There can be little question in the minds of reasonable men 
as to who should suffer the consequences, the airman who 
eauses the injury, or the innocent person who suffers the 
injury. 

In a draft bill prepared by the American Bar Association, 
the owner or lessee of an aireraft was required to file in an 
official place, a bond to answer for all damages that may re- 
sult to any person as an incident to a voyage undertaken. 

Similar laws have been passed in the State of New York 
to provide for taxicab drivers’ putting up bonds prior to their 
getting licenses. It is a common occurrence in the City of 
New York for a taxicab driver to injure someone, and to have 
a suit against the driver result in the recovery of an uncol- 
lectable judgment. 

But suppose two airplanes collide in the air, and the col- 
lision is eaused by the fault of both parties; there could be 
no recovery under the common law, because of the rule of 
contributory negligence; but under the rule of admiralty, 
which would prevail after the passage of the Winslow Bill, 
the resulting loss would be divided between the two parties 
as in the ease of collision between ships at sea. 

(To be concluded ) 





Book Review 


REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL AtR ConGrEss, Lonpon, 1923. 
Edited for the Committee by Lt. Col. Lockwood Marsh, 
General Secretary. 978 pp. (Royal Aeronautical Society, 
7 Albemarle St., London, England.) 

This bulky volume contains all of the papers, some seventy 
in all, that were read before the International Air Congress 
held in London in the spring of 1923. These papers review 
the latest progress made in practically all the branches of 
aeronautics, covering such a diversity of subjects as Civil 
Air Transport, Heavy Oil Engines, Variable Pitch Propellers, 
Fundamentals of Fluid Motion, Aviation Insuranee, ete. 

The report will be of especial value to those having already 
a considerable knowledge of aircraft theory and practice, but 
wishing to be brought up to date on the latest developments 
and_ possibilities. 





New Position Finding Method 


A simple method of finding the latitude and longitude of 
aireraft by the observed altitudes of two stars and the chro- 
nometer reading has been worked out by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce. The method consists m 
finding the angular altitudes above the horizon of two stars, 
such as Regulus and Betelgeuze. From this data the latitude 
and the local sidereal time can be found by means of & 
specially prepared diagram, and a simple ealeulation gives 
the longitude when Greenwich sidereal times is known. 







































































Air Mail Invites Bids 


Under date of April 7, the Post Office Department invited 
American aireraft manufacturers to submit proposals and 
quote prices, in lots of three, ten, twenty-five and fifty, for a 
type of mai! plane to be built around the 400 hp. Liberty 
engine. This plane shall, primarily, be of rugged construc- 
tion, with a pronounced safety factor and be designed for 
cross-country work. Maneuverability should be good at all 
speed down to stalling speed, and visibility should be excel- 
lent, with as few blind angles as possible. 

The only specifications outside of the Liberty engine, as 
fixed by the Post Office Department, are as follows: 

1. Cruising speed, at least 95 mi./hr. 

2. Landing speed. 50 mi./hr., or less. 

3. Service. ceiling, 15,000 ft. 

4. Pay load, not less than 1000 Ib. of mail. 

5. Cargo space, not less than 50 cu. ft. 

6. Fuel sufficient to give the plane a cruising range of 

450 mi. 


How to Submit Bids 


Sealed proposals, subject to the usual conditions, will be 
received at the Office of the Purchasing Agent, Post Office 
Department, Washington, D. C., until 10 a. m. June 9, 1924, 
at which time and place they will be publicly opened. Bid- 
ders have the right to be present, either in person or by 
attorney, and to examine and inspect all bids. The Post 
Office Department reserves the right to reject any or all bids, 
and to make award to one or more bidders. Bids must be 
signed by an authorized member of the company. 

It is proposed to award contracts not later than July 1, 
1924. The successful bidder will be required to furnish con- 
tract bond satisfactory to the Postmaster General in a sum 
equal to 20 per cent of the amount of the contract. Bidders 
must state the time of commencing delivery and the rate at 
which subsequent deliveries will be made. They must also 
furnish evidence satisfactory to the Postmaster General of 
their ability to execute the contract, if one is awarded. This 
evidence shall inelude a brief description of the manufac- 
turing facilities of the bidder and of his experience. 

Bidders are requested to state the discount which they will 
allow in payment of invoice if made within ten, twenty and 
thirty days from and ineluding date of delivery of supplies 
to carrier when supplies are inspected and accepted at point 
of origin, or from and ineluding date of delivery at destina- 
tion when supplies are inspected and accepted at destination. 

No person shall be received as a contractor for furnishing 
supplies of any kind whatsoever to the Post Office Depart- 
ment who is not a manufacturer of or regular dealer in the 
articles which he offers to supply. 


Information Required 


An accurately sealed, dimensioned, three-view drawing of 
the design must be submitted with the proposal. This draw- 
ing shall be in sufficient detail to indicate accurately all the 
physieal characteristics of the airplane and the equipment 
installations and an estimated position for the center of 
gravity of the plane. 

The bidder shall indicate the climb at ground and climb in 
ten minutes. He shall submit statement of materials and 
unit stresses thereof to be used in the construction of the main 
structural parts, and dimension sketches showing the method 
of construction to be used in the fuselage, landing gear, wings, 
tail surfaces, ribs, spars, and typical fittings. Provisions for 
landing lights on the wings shall be made. 

Crash-proof gasoline tanks, conforming to Army specifi- 
cations, shall be furnished and installed by the manufacturer, 
unless the tanks are installed in the wings, in which ease the 
manufacturer may use any type of tank he desires. Fuel 
tanks droppable in the air by an instantaneous releasing 


mechanism are desired. Engine starters may be provided. 
Provision shall be made in the seating arrangement so that 
a seat type parachute may be worn by the pilot. 





Planes to be built around the Liberty Engine 
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for New Mail Planes 





The Post Office Department will furnish the engine. All 
other material, including instruments, shall be furnished by 
the manufacturer. ; 

Two sets of blueprints from whick the airplane has been 
constructed must be delivered to the Post Office Department 
by the contractor. So that the Post Office Department may 
maintain, care for, and repair airplanes purchased under this 
proposal, the manufacturer shall furnish the Department with 
all drawings, plans, ete., in detail. 

It is of primary importance that the design will be such 
as will insure ease of production, easy and rapid installation 
of power plant and equipment, and ease of general main- 
tenance. No consideration will be given to any airplane of 
foreign design or construction. 


Flying Tests 


Before any airplane is accepted and paid for by the Post 
Office Department under this proposal, it must be demon- 
strated by its manufacturer to be capable of performing as 
it may have been agreed that it perform in the purchase con- 
tract. Such demonstration shall be made before a committee 
consisting of the Second Assistant Postmaster General, the 
General Superintendent of the Air Mail Service, and one Air 
Mail pilot chosen by the first two. It shall be made on the 
field of the manufacturer, who shall furnish the pilot, and it 
shall inelude a flight of 100 mi. out from that field and 100 
mi. back to the field, with a load equal to the pay load 
capacity written into the purchase contract. This demonstra- 
tion shall be made with only one design propeller; that is, 
the manufacturer may not use a high speed propeller for 
speed tests and a climbing propeller for climbing and ceiling 
tests. 

Manufacturers believing themselves capable of designing 
and building aireraft which will perform more advantage- 
ously than this specification provides for may submit such 
designs, plans, and their claims for the designs. These will 
be earefully considered in competition with all other bids. 





Relative Efficiency of Direct and Geared 
Drive Propellers 
N.A.C.A. Report No. 178 


_This report, by Walter S. Diehl, is an extension of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics Technical Re- 
port No. 168 and has been prepared for the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronauties to show the relative values of 
various direct and geared drives. 
It has been assumed that the speed V and the crankshaft 
V 
revolutions are held constant at each value of (——): cor- 
ND 
responding to the maximum efficiency for a two-bladed, direct- 
V 
corresponding (———) and 
ND 
maximum efficiency for any other propeller arrangement de- 
pends only on N and D, which are easily calculated. The net 
efficiencies are obtained by allowing 98 per cent for the gears 
and 95 per cent for the efficiency of a four-bladed propeller 
relative to a two-bladed propeller. 
The net efficiencies so found are given in terms of the 
efficiency for the two-bladed, direct-drive case, and plotted 
V V 
against (——-): so that having given the ( 
ND 
to maximum efficiency for a two-bladed, direct-drive propeller, 
the relative gain or loss due to any ordinary arrangement may 
be readily estimated. The conclusion is reached that when 
Vv 
{— 
ND 


drive propeller, so that the 





) corresponding 





): is greater than 0.70, gearing is not advisable. 
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The Future of the Air Terminal 


By DWIGHT HUNTINGTON 


Of the many important problems vexing city plan com- 
wissions today, it may safely be assumed that those relative 
| transportation oceupy the foremost positions. Practically 
ery large city in the country, for example, is at present 
-yestling with the difficulties incident to traffic congestion in 
wntown business districts and many are floating bond issues 
with whieh to defray the costs of condemning buildmgs, 
dening streets and so on. This subject in particular has 
ought out encouraging signs of further progress in munici- 
2! expansions along sound lines. In every large community 
rward looking men are seriously at work, intent upon 


will find its greatest opportunity in competition with railroads 
in the carrying of passengers, mails and express over consider- 
able distances, planes must be capable of operating both night 
and day, in all kinds of weather, without causing even a slight 
feeling of uneasiness within the passengers concerning the 
possibilities incident to forced landings. In the final analysis 
it will be found that any honest air line promotion will be re- 
liable in direct proportion as the flying stock it employs is 
reliable. All the hopes that are wrapped up in aircraft as a 
means of advancing civilization are covered in that one policy 
—reliahilitv—for that insures safety, service and economy. 
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Diagrams showing: (1) Necessary limitation in size of a city air terminal; (2) Present type of airport on the outskirts of a city; 
(3) Proposed overhead air terminal, covering four city blocks 


recognizing future needs as they arise, rather than waiting to 
be driven by necessity, as so many of their predecessors had 
done, with its resulting confusion and expense. 


Importance of Air Terminals 


That the aeronautic industry will reap large benefits from 
this progressive tendency, through the proper locating, plan- 
ning and financing of air terminals, adequate to the needs of 
the several cities, may reasonably be expected, since this 
problem will continue to grow in importance during the next 
few years until it oeeupies first place among those pertaining 
to transportation facilities. And although a strong forward 
inovement by every important municipality toward air ter- 
minal provision would be of inealeulable benefit to the in- 
dustry, little has so far been accomplished except for the tem- 
porary provisions made for local aviation meets, and, in a 
few instanees, the Air Mail. Nor can any municipality be 
censured for seeming tardiness in the matter so long as there 
exists no real commercial air traffic, and aeronautical engi- 
neers and promoters remain unable to agree concerning the 
he-t designs of earriers and terminals. 

Many prominent business men have expressed as their 
opinions that landing fields should be established at 25 mi. 
intervals along proposed “improved” airways: one engineer of 
the writer’s aequaintance has taken the cost of air terminal 
development into account in his prospectus: city authorities, 
occupied with more pressing matters, are quite content to 


overlook the flying field temporarily at least and enforce re- 
Strictions on over city flying. Yet, it is quite possible that 
much thought along these and similar lines is the result of 
temporary planning. Looking any appreciable distance ahead 


compels one te challenge many of these pet theories and may 
easily give rise to a beneficial general discussion of this all 
important subject. 

“ince commercial air transportation in the United States 
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When considered in this light is there good reason to agitate 
for fields every 25 mi. across a country so large as North 
America? What will the maximum size of these fields be in 
order to accommodate the large transports that are destined to 
come? The answer can be found only in the planning of the 
carriers first and the terminals afterward. A recent editorial 
in AVIATION is pertinent to the question: “The drawbacks of 
possible engine failure, the greatest single factor in the present 
comparative uncertainty of commercial air transport, could, it 
is generally conceded, be almost entirely overcome by multi- 
unit powerplants.” Safety may even demand the development 
of some sort of dual powerplant for small planes. But until 
the advent of the multi-motored commercial carriers, capable 
of reaching their destinations always, air traffic in the United 
States will remain much as it is at present. And when the in- 
evitable change is accomplished there will be no need for air 
terminals except in accordance with the specific requirements 
of the communities they are to serve. 

Again, looking upon the large airport as a haven for 
leviathans of the air, where is the logic behind the idea of 
each line making terminal provision to suit its particular re- 
quirements, even granting that were financially possible? 
The modern tendency toward unifying terminal facilities, 
finding its farthest expression in Union Railroad Depots, is 
the result of gradual development and may well be taken into 
account when air terminals are planned. 


Influence of Carriers on Terminal Design 


The logical basis for development of the air terminal proper 
lies in a careful analysis and estimate of the probable 
developments and improvements in all types of carriers. One 
fact that is quite evident at this time is that small individually 

owned planes will never become popular with the general 
public until large numbers of people have become accustomed 
to air travel behind experienced pilots, in big, airworthy 
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ships. Mechanical endurance, applied to powerplant relia- 
bility in particular, is and for many years will be, the chiet 
concern of all parties in any way related to the science, and 
this includes practically 100 per cent of the people, since an 
unreliable ship is a constant source of danger to the people 
below its path, as well as to passengers, crew and operators. 

The hangar problem presents another instance where a little 
foresight will clear the fog in regard to an important detail. 
We know that planes must operate in all kinds of weather to 
be truly serviceable. Does it not seem more logical, then, for 
constructors to bend their efforts toward the production of all- 
weather craft, rather than following present methods of con- 
struction? Who at this time, can foretell where the size 
limit for aircraft will be when reached? And will another 
large area adjoining the terminal be required for colossal 
sheds to house very large ships? Time must answer in the 
negative. There can be no more reason for housing the large 
planes than exists today for housing steamships or railway 
cars—less reason when the required area is taken into account 
--if in fact it could be provided for within financial limits. 
Pullman cars are in operation well over 50 per cent of the 
time and it is reasonable to suppose that aircraft will be under 
way, on the average, at least 75 per cent of the time, assuming 
night flying, of course. The aireraft hangar has served its 
purpose admirably, and no doubt will continue to find even 
greater usefulness in connection with small ships; but there 
exists little logic in its contemplated use in connection with 
large transports. 

No matter where an air terminal may be located—with 
reservations governing altitude of course—its size or rather 
effective area is primarily dependent upon the number of 
ships it is to accommodate or amount of traffic, and more 
particularly, the size of these ships. Assumptions have been 
drawn from time to time regarding possible limitations as to 
size, and have as often been revised until at present the best 
bet lies quite obviously in the development of a system per- 
mitting gradual enlargement to keep pace with the demands 
ot both traffic and tonnage. Therein exists the prestige of 
the present field type terminal, linked as it is with com- 
paratively small finances in the absence of real commercial 
air traffic compensation. It may here be observed that, other 
things being equal, increased powerplant reliability will permit 
of heavier wing loadings and faster landing speeds through 
the elimination of forced landings. 


Evolution of the Field Type Terminal 


Once air travel has become common-place, property adjoin- 
ing the terminals will be built up in boom style—hotels, in- 
dustrial houses, factories, places of amusement and residences 
will appear on all sides to eater to the travellers as well as to 
the operating staffs. Property values will mount in propor- 
tion to the importance of the airport. Yet even here a limit 
ean be foreseen, as all structures adjoining the field will be 
strictly limited in height in accordance with a ratio that at 
present stands at seven to one. Therefore it is easy to foresee 
that many buildings must be of temporary construction due 
to the ever present possibility of terminal enlargement and all 
building over an area considerably larger than the terminal 
itself will be limited as to height and, consequently, as to 
value. Fig. 1 will illustrate this point. 

Another development that must follow the upbuilding of 
the surrounding territory will be the tunneling under the field 
to make streets for auto, street car and railroad facilities, 
possibly, in order to link directly as possible all sections ad- 
joining the field on the several sides. And will development 
stop there? Is it not quite within reason to suppose that some 
enterprising merchant will speedily lead the way in the pro- 
vision of a store along one of the underground streets, to be 
followed by a host of others until the terminal becomes a 
veritable commercial catacomb? About that time, perhaps, 
aeronautical engineers might decide by a very small majority, 
if any, that a hard surface, unaffected by moisture or nearly 
so, was advisable from the standpoint of safety in alighting 
and then would follow another improvement, welcomed by all 
concerned. . 

We have been considering the probable gradual development 
of the present type of field terminal, the one in universal use 
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today. Its predominant advantages lie in the comparatively 
small financial outlay required in the absence of revenue and 
industrial stimulation and expansion; in safety through the 
discouraging of low, over-city flying in planes of questionable 
reliability and in keeping outside the city limits possible 
traffic that might add to present congestion of business 
districts. 


Location of Terminal with Respect to Community 

Of great, even if secondary importance, is the relation of the 
field or terminal location, to the operating lines. It is easy 
to foresee that terminal location is a subject that air line 
promotors must guard jealously and wisely if they expect to 
avoid serious handicaps and be placed at a great disadvantage 
to other forms of transportation, particularly the railroads. 
Let us take an example. 

St. Louis and Chicago are separated by an airline distance 
of approximately 275 mi. The railroad time between the 
downtown sections of these two cities is about 80 hr. An air- 
line operating ships at 100 mi./hr. would cover the distance 
inside of 3 hr. and, if this were all, could easily compete with 
the railroads for the fast traffic over the distance. But such 
cannot be the ease as long as terminals are located an hour 
or more from the hearts of these cities. In the above example 
it is easily seen that the time wasted in reaching and leaving 
the flying fields from and to the cities is practically as great 
as the air time between the two cities. Thus the trip would 
hecome one of nearly 6 hr. instead of 3, with the added 
inconvenience of two changes from different transit systems. 
Few men would patronize the airline for a saving of 2 hr., 
at considerably greater expense and inconvenience, except 
occasionally for the experience. Business men would stick 
to the sleeping car, and air lines would be handicapped to an 
appreciable extent. Were the terminals located in close 
proximity to the railroad depots in each city, a much fairer 
basis of competition would result. 

On shorter flights it is evident that for many years air 
transport cannot hope to compete with fast trains unless the 
terminals are located, when built, near the centers of the 
several communities. After all, it is much easier to imagine 
cities providing air terminals right where they are most needed 
than that new cities are to spring up around the present 
generally out-of-the-way fields. At any rate aviation people 
should take this matter to heart and agitate for fair play with 
respect to terminal location, whenever the question of air ter- 
minal provision seriously takes hold in a community. 

Looked at in this light, the present popular belief that any 
old cow pasture on the outskirts of a town, or even a nicely 
graded field an hour or so from the city limits, represents the 
last word in air terminal development, is seen to be not well 
founded. 


Ideal Location of an Airport 

The ideal location for any terminal provided to serve a 
community is, and probably always will be, right in the heart 
of that community. That is the one location that will always 
satisfy the increasing demand for time saving means and con- 
venience. 

To consider even for a moment the provision of a field type 
terminal within city limits is a grievous waste of time. But 
is there not a second choice of possibilities? Emphatically— 
yes! Small planes have on numerous occasions been landed 
suecessfully on large roofs of buildings and aircraft carriers 
have proven their usefulness at sea during several years of 
experimentation and use. Therein seems to lie the inevitable 
solution to the air terminal problem, the provision of a root 
type terminal, not through the erection of platforms above 
present buildings, which would only be a makeshift at best, 
but rather in the careful planning of a group of buildings, 
the roofs of which would be connected, thus providing an 
ideal terminal right where it is needed for greatest benefit to 
the community, to travellers and to air lines. 

Right here we may pause to listen to objections from city 
planners regarding the folly of adding to the congestion of 
business districts through the erection of a large terminal that 
will soon bring into the vicinity increased traffic, providing 
present plans remain materially unchanged. Yet what do 
objections of this sort amount to in the final analysis? If 
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the right location of the terminal is as it certainly appears to 
he—in or near the center of the community—then objections 
of this nature are merely excuses for sidestepping an issue of 
tremendous importance. Careful planning will nct only sur- 
mount the diffieulties prescnted but may actually be made a 
Lasis for alleviating present confusion. 

Fig. 2 gives an approximate location of the present field 
type terminal A, and an advantageous location for a roof type 
terminal B, the nucleus of which would be the Union Depot, 
shown in black. Fig. 3 indicates the facility with which a 
small terminal may be provided for, in the construction of 
buildings over four square blocks to a definite plan. Wider 
streets are an advantage, particularly within the terminal area, 
and surrounding property is not affected adversely as in the 
case of the field terminal. 


The Municipal Terminal Idea 


The provision of a single terminal comprising facilities for 
practically all land and air systems of transportation serving 
a community, and, in some cases water forms as well, will 
afford the same advantages to the public as the Union Railroad 
Depot now provides, but on a much greater scale. Means for 
transferring from one form or system to another may be 
contained within the terminal-elevators and moving platforms 
tor examples—and the headquarters for all forms may be 
placed under one roof—in one building. 

The terminal building proper can follow the general scheme 
ot present large railroad depots. Let us assume that this 
structure occupied a city block. Let us also take for granted 
that the municipality offered inducements to businesses of 
all sorts to build on three adjoining blocks in accordance with 
a carefully drawn plan. One block might hold a theater and 
hotel, another stores and offices and the fourth garages for 
cars on the lower floors and for small planes on the upper 
tloors, with suitable lifts to the roof or runway. By bridging 
the streets intervening as well as those surrounding the four 
blocks an ideal terminal for small planes would result. For 
very small towns this size would no doubt suffice for many 
years—until it assumed importance enough to attract larger 
air carriers. For the large communities however, this design 
would be merely a beginning—a nucleus for further develop- 
ment—an embryo terminal. 

To enlarge a terminal of this type would necessitate the 
construction of modern buildings on adjoining property— 
which will be constructed anyway—but in conformance with 
a plan benefiting the whole community rather than to the 
ideas and tastes of a few. Thus the terminal could be ex- 
panded on almost all sides as necessity demanded and ad- 
joining property would not decrease in value, but on the other 
hand might increase materially. And the wide streets, feed- 
ing various nearby sections simultaneously, would not augu- 
ment trafiie congestion if in fact it did not relieve matters. 

The benefits accruing to the traveling public through the 
enormous gross saving in time—one to three hours at each ter- 
minal saved air travellers—(a potential source of revenue), 
to shippers and to the lines, have been mentioned before. 
Flying clubs and aircraft factories, following the precedent 
established by several automobile concerns which use their 
factory roofs as testing tracks, may reasonably be expected 
to take advantage of the opportunities afforded by such a 
terminal and locate within the area. 


Interesting Detail Problems 


The best height for the terminal building and all buildings 
within the termina] area will depend upon the heights of 
surrounding buildings, limitations placed on future buildings, 
ete. It will be observed here that cities which have already 
restricted the heights of buildings are fortunate in this respect. 
The removal of all high stacks, masts, towers and aerials that 
are dangerous to aircraft within a large radius of the terminal 
will follow as a matter of course. The placing of beacons 
some distance from the terminal on all sides to guide pilots 
of arriving and departing ships will be a means of preventing 
accidents at the most eritical stages of the air journeys. 

While the main engineering problem will lie in the proper 
design of the whole structure or system of structures, to 
withstand the strains imposed—by the hard landings of very 
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large ships, the admission of daylight to the streets and build- 
ings within the area, the provision of stops or bumpers around 
the edges of the runway, the removal of snowfa'l and water 
drainage, fuel, oil and water pipings, hatchways for ready 
access to ships and moving platforms for cargoes as well as 
passengers connecting these hatchways—all present compar- 
atively minor diffienlties which proper study can and will 
overcome. It will be observed, however, that here is a virgin 
field open to architects, engineers and contractors and much 
prestige may one day be attached to that concern which de- 
velops the first municipal terminal and the first practical air- 
port. In the covering of the terminal streets we find example 
in the imaginings of Edward Bellamy—with the added ad- 
vantages of permanency, transparency and double utility. 

From the standpoint of the community it is plain to be seen 
that the earlier a plan is decided upon and construction com- 
menced—the longer the time that may be allotted for careful 
design and economical building. At most, the cost of such a 
terminal will run over a number of years and, in the end, will 
be found quite within reason, when cost is considered in pro- 
portion to the many benefits to be derived from its use. 

Finally, it will mark another long step forward in the his- 
tory of transportation, enabling commercial aviation to com- 
pete with other forms on a fairer basis through the elimina- 
tion of one of its greatest present handicaps—inconvenience 
and loss of time incident to using planes for inter-city trips 
from outlying fields. By suitably advancing a plan of this 
nature, increased prestige may be brought to the science 
through the benefits derived by all travellers and by all com- 
munities. 





Aviation in Congress 
68th Congress—First Session 


Feb. 9 House 

Mr. Nelson: Resolution (H. Res. 178) authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Patents to inquire into the subjects of aircraft 
patents incident to the operations of the Army Air Service, 
Naval Aeronautics, the Air Mail Service, or any agency, 
branch, or subsidiary of either. 

Referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Feb. 12 House 

Diseussion of the Treasury and Post Office Appropriation 
Bill. The amendment to use $1,500,000 for the operation and 
maintenance of the Air Mail Service, went out on a point of 
order due to the fact that there is no legislation that author- 
izes this activity. 

Feb. 13. House 

Mr. LaGuardia. A bill (H.R. 6942) establishing author- 
ity for transmission and carrying of mail by air. 

Referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Feb. 15. House 

Mr. Oldfield: A bill (H.R. 7025) providing for the pur- 
chase of certain inventions, designs, and methods of aircraft, 
aircraft parts, and aviation technique of Edwin Fairfax 
Naulty and Leslie Fairfax Naulty, of New York. 

Referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 7026) providing for the purchase of 
certain inventions, designs, methods of aircraft, aircraft parts 
and aviation technique of Edwin Fairfax Naulty and Leslie 
Fairfax Naulty, of New York. 

Referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Feb. 18. Senate. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Mr. Fletcher submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H.R. 4097) to authorize the dispo- 
sition of lands no longer needed and the acquisition of other 
lands required for naval purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered printed. 

Feb. 18. Howse 

Mr. Kelly: A bill (H.R. 7064) to encourage commercial 
aviation and to authorize the Postmaster General to contract 
for air mail service. 

Feb. 19. 

Mr. Fletcher submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H.R. 5721) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain public works, which were referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs and ordered printed. 
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Feb. 21. Senate. Day and Night Airplane Mail Service. 

Mr. Phipps submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $1,500,000 for an additional amount for the installa- 
tion, equipment, and operation of the airplane mail service 
by night flying, and to enable the department to make addi- 
tional charges for both night and day service on first-class 
mail matter in accordance with existing law, intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 6349, the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments Appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
Feb. 23. House. 

Mr. Nelson, of Wisconsin, again talks on conditions in the 
Air Service and the resolution (see H. Res. 178) that he pro- 
posed on Feb. 9. 

Feb. 25. House. 

Mr. Nelson: A resolution (H. Res. 192) for the appoint- 
ment of special committee composed of seven members of the 
House appointed by the Speaker to inquire into the opera- 
tions of the U. S. Army Air Service, Naval Bureau of Aero- 
nautiecs, the U. S. Mail Air Service, and for other purposes. 

Referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Feb. 26. 

On Feb. 9, Mr. Nelson proposed a resolution (see H. Res. 
178 )authorizing the Committee on Patents to inquire into the 
subject of patents incident to the operations of the U. S. 
Army Air Service, Naval Bureau of Aeronautics, the U. S. 
Mail Air Service, ete. This was referred to the Committee 
on Rules. After consideration it was reported back as above. 
As is the rule when a resolution is reintroduced it is in the 
name of the originator. However, on Feb. 26, Mr. Nelson 
objected to this resolution being reintroduced in his name, 
and asked that it be stricken from the Record. Mr. Snell, 
Chairman of the Committee on Rules, volunteered to have 
it reintroduced in his name. 

Feb. 28 

This resolution reported back and referred to the House 
Calendar. 

March 1. House. 

Mr. Nelson: A resolution (H. Res. 202) authorizing the 
Committee on Patents to inquire into the operations of the 
U. S. Army Air Service, Naval Bureau of Aeronauties, U. 8. 
Mail Air Service or any agency, branch or subsidiary of 
either. 

Referred to the Committee on Rules. 

—Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 
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Tentative Rules for the Rickenbacker Trophy 

Captain Rickenbacker has laid out a set of rules for his 
Trophy Competition to be held this fall. They will be pub- 
lished soon. They are designed to “afford a comparison of 
the light commercial aireraft against one produced for speed 
alone.” 

Mr. Rickenbacker writes in this connection as follows: 

“The rules covering my trophy should allot to each con- 
testant one gallon of gasoline for each 200 lb. of pay load. 
This permits the one going the farthest on this apportionment 
of gasoline in terms of pay load involved to be declared win- 
ner as the best commercial load carrier available. It would 
give a figure of merit from a standpoint of pound miles per 
gallon. 

“For the average machine, this would give us a race of 
about 60 mi. assuming in the neighborhood of 1 hr. elapsed 
time for the winner. I would bar none from this trophy. 
It would be free for all under the 80 cu. in. displacement. 

“The pay load is defined as that load which is made up of 
the pilot and ballast, both of which should be weighed in ad- 
vance of the contest. All entries should have factors of safety 
as follows: High incidence, 5; low incidence, 4; reserve 
flight, 3. 
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French Prizes to Recapture Records 


The French Government has offered a prize of 200,000 
franes for the purpose of bringing back to France the world’s 
airplane record for speed, now held by Lieut. A. J. Williams, 
U.S.N., with his mark of 266.59 mi./hr., achieved at Mitchel 
Field, New York, Nov. 4, 1923. The prize is divided, 140,000 
franes to the builder of the airplane and 60,000 to the mann: 
facturer of the motor. 

Several other prizes are offered—150,000 franes for the sea- 
plane speed record, 100,000 franes for a new distance flight, 
to which 50,000 franes will be added if the duration record 
is broken simultaneously, and 25,000 franes for the altitude 
record. All the prizes are to be divided between the builder 
of the plane and the manufacturer of the motor in the same 
ratio as for the airplane speed prize, 70 per cent and 30 per 
cent respectively. The offer will stand until Jan. 1, 1925 

The offer of the prizes was the first official act of Laurent- 
Eynae upon assuming his duties as High Commissioner of 
Aviation. M. Eynae was formerly Under-Secretary of State 
for Aviation, the head of a large staff at a high salary. The 
Under-Secretariat was eliminated by the new Poincaré Gov- 
ernment for reasons of economy. M. Eynac is now not even 
a “dollar-a-year-man,” his present salary being nothing. 


Storage Batteries for Airplane Use 


Storage batteries to give the best service need to be de- 
signed to meet the particular conditions under which they 
will be used. An extreme case is afforded by airplane service 
in which it is essential to obtain the largest possible current 
output with a minimum weight, and the total life of the bat- 
tery is of relatively little importance as compared with high 
efficiency. In order to get satisfactory batteries for this ser- 
vice considerable development work has therefore been 
necessary. 

At the request of the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy 
Department the Bureau of Standards has been making tests 
on airplane batteries produced by a number of companies. 
The information gained by these tests has afforded a basis 
for the revision of the Navy specifications for such batteries. 
(Bureau of Standards Report No. 21) 











“All entries after disassembling should be able to pass 
through an 8 x 8 ft. opening, and should be reassembled in 
45 min. by two men. 


“The plane, designed to carry 200 lb. pay load, will travel 
approximately 60 mi. on 1 gal. of gasoline. Conservatively 
speaking, it will be a machine that will necessarily have to be 
well designed and will have all those characteristics such as 
climb, speed, take-off and landing in restricted areas which 
will be inherent in the design in order to fulfill the basic 
requirement that is laid down on the basis of pounds of pay 
load per gallon of gasoline. 


“I believe that it will meet with honest approval from all 
sides after closer scrutiny of the obvious reasons and advan- 
tages to be gained in actually arriving at the reason to partici- 
pate, and to be commercial in every sense, therefore 
fundamental in requirement. Reams have been written about 
desirable characteristics of so-called commercial airplanes, but 
I believe that a “200 Ib.-to-one-gallon-of-fuel” basis simply 
put, would eliminate any controversy upon the outcome of 
such a contest, and would start people thinking along more 
reasonable channels as has been done in the past with other 
means of transportation on the ton-mile basis.” 
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Finding the Right Engine 


For the designer of the light plane, the last outstanding 
difficulty is the acquisition of an appropriate engine. Many 
designers have concluded that the best all-round light plane 
engine that may be available for machines that are to be 
flown this summer is the horizontally opposed two cylinder 
engine just built by the Steel Products Engineering Co. of 
Springfield, Ohio, from a design by Harold E. Morehouse of 
McCook Field. It was built for the Air Service, as a blower 
engine for one of the Army blimps. In its design is embodied 
ol! the air-cooled gas engine data available to the Air Service 
jor the past five years. The two opposed cylinder arrange- 

nt with two erank throws gives the best balance and the 
s;,0othest running. In this it resembles the 37 eu. in. Harley- 
l)avidson horizontal engine, which was, in fact, the basis for 
‘lis design. The only thing that is left from the original 
engine is the erank shaft and the connecting rods. The 
valves have been placed in the head, and arranged with air 
jussages between them for efficient cooling. In the tests 
condueted recently at McCook Field, no difficulty came up 
with cooling, even at peak loads. 

The intake manifold is especially worthy of mention. The 
carburetor is bolted on the base of the oil sump; the intake 
passes up through the sump and out the sides of the sump 
to the ends of the eylinders. In this way the oil is effec- 
tively eooled and the air is warmed at the point of vaporiza- 
tion. It is then chilled before entering the intake to improve 
its volumetric efficiency. 

At the official test which was conducted at MeCook Field, 
this 42 eu. in. engine developed 15 hp. at 2400 r.p.m. Later 
it was run up to 3600 r.p.m. and at that speed it delivered 
25 hp. With its weight at 50 Ib. this is undoubtedly the 
finest light plane engine at present in this country, if not in 
the world. On aceount of the tightly closed crank case and 
the roller bearings, the oil consumption is extremely low. 
The engine can drive the propeller directly or by means of 
cpicvelie gears. Its gasoline consumption is 5.2 lb./hp./hr. 

Here would be the ideal engine, but unfortunately, it is not 
now available. Only one was built, and that at a cost of 
some $5,000. Now that the patterns and dies are made, how- 
ever, the engine could be produced at a reasonable price if 
there were a sufficient number of orders for it. There is 
some report that the S.P.E. Company will venture a produc- 
tion order of five engines, and, if these sell readily, fifty ean 
he built, and sold, it is said, for $250 apiece. One ventures 
the opinion that the first five engines will be sold as soon as 
they are announeed, if one is to judge the demand from the 
inquiries that have come in about available engines. We hope 
they will be sold at the same price as the proposed production 
engines, if only to serve to impress upon our public that light 
planes are not an expensive luxury. Like reckless stunting, 
we hope that exorbitant prices also can be eut out by the 
light plane. 


Motorcycle Engines 


There is, of course, the possibility of importing light plane 
engines from England. The Douglas engine, which was so 
successful in the Parnall Pixie and now in the DH53 and in 
the ANEC, can be purchased in England for $250. Packing, 
shipping and duty would bring it to almost $400 in this 
country. Along with other English engines, it can be ob- 
tained in about six weeks. This engine has 46 cu. in. dis- 
placement and a peak load at 24 hp. It is used with greater 
Success In driving the propeller directly. 

"he engines of American motorcycles have been used to 
sone extent in light planes. The Henderson and Ace four 
cy'inder motoreyele engines weigh, without the transmission 
and flywheel, slightly over 100 Ib. They both have the ad- 
Vantage of the maximum displacement allowable in the 
Dayton Meet, 80 eu. in. But the makers are not anxious to 
have the motor employed to drive an airplane. Heavy pull- 
lus at peak speeds quickly bring to the surface all the weak- 
ne-s of a motor. The big Indian has been used in two light 
planes built in this country. The Harley-Davidson 74 cu. in. 
enrine has also been used successfully. The 64 cu. in. engine 
1s titted with light pistons and is especially equipped for 
racing. For balance and design the 37 cu. in. horizontally 
°posed Harley-Davidson is perhaps the best, but on account 
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of the low power and the difficulties of eliminating the trans- 
mission it is avoided by many designers. 

Experiments have been made with an engine of this type 
for some months. The transmission shafts were removed, 
and the part of the crank case housing the transmission was 
sawed off. This radical operation removed about 15 or 20 lb. 
of useless weight. The holes were covered with sheet alu- 
minum and were welded in place so that with proper gaskets 
the crank ease was leak-proof and still removable. The 
pistons were rebored to 0.060 in. oversize, increasing the dis- 
placement approximately 3 cu. in. High compression light 
pistons were fitted with bronze bushings at the ends of the 
wire pins. The intake and exhaust manifold casting, weigh- 
ing 15 lb., was replaced by thin steel tubes and finally a 
propeller shaft was designed to drive from the idler gear 
with a ratio of 24 :58 with the crank shaft. The propeller 
shaft extends out through the oil pump with a thrust bearing 
on the end of the central stud. The weight was 65 lb. This 
engine was recently taken to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for tests. It was hoped that from 10 to 12 hp. 
could be obtained. 


On any such rebuilt motor, however, the most satisfactory 
results cannot be obtained. A mean effective pressure of 125 
lb., such as developed with the Morehouse engine, is out of 
question. It is, however, very probable that the amateur 
builder will at first of necessity make use of some such ar- 
rangement, and it is well that he should do so. 


New Designs 


From such needs arise new designs. Several engines of 
80 eu. in. designed to meet the rules of the two light plane 
events at the Dayton races are announced. These designs, 
however, must be built and developed through a series of 
severe tests before they will be fit to be placed on the market 
for flying. Unless they have phenomenal results, they will 
hardly be available for use this summer. 

Mr. Roche, the airplane designer at McCook Field, is de- 
signing a light plane as his own entry in the light plane races. 
It is reported to be a monoplane of standard form but with 
unique landing gear. The engine has not yet been decided 
upon. 


Power Available for Light Planes 


The margin between power available and power required 
is so narrow in light plane design that the effect of refinement 
is augmented. The limiting factor, when one has low power, 
is climb. One’s machine must be a good airplane first of all. 
High speed comes second or third in requirements, and land- 
ing speed will quite take care of itself if good climb is secured. 
No airplane having low power is acceptable unless it has 
sufficient climb to get it out of small fields. 


Suppose an enginé develops 8 hp. It is doubtful if in 
climbing one would get more than 65 per cent propeller 
efficiency. That leaves but 5.2 hp. available. In obtaining 
a value for powcr required, induced and profile drag of the 
wing, as well as parasite drag, must be considered. The two 
former can be obtained with a fair degree of accuracy from 
available wing data. But the parasite resistance is ever a 
bugbear. The resistance of the fuselage can be estimated on 
the basis of a percentage of the resistance of an equivalent 
flat plate projected area. This percentage depends upon the 
refinement of the fuselage design. In a very poor design it 
may be twice as great as in a clean job. This difference is 
shown most obviously in the difference between the JN4H 
and the VE7. In light planes, however, it is strikingly 
evident. The power required for normal flight at climbing 
speed may be 2.5 hp. or it may be 4.5 hp., depending entirely 
upon the way in which the fuselage is “cleaned up.” This 
will leave either 2.7 hp. or 0.7 hp. for climb. The first will 
be sufficient if the machine is very light, to give a climb of 
200 ft./min. The second would be quite impossible as a 
serviceable light plane. 

In heavy designs such a difference might pass unnoticed. 
We have become accustomed to high power, and in our de- 
mands for it we grow careless of ways for the saving of 
horsepower here and there, and of other refinements that 
might make the airplane as clean as a bird. 




















Long Island News 


The coming of spring witnesses a considerable amount of 
activity at the Long Island flying. fields. Pilots who “quit 
flying” in the fall, suddenly discover that they meant to qual- 
ify that statement with the foot note “until spring,” and 
paying passengers are driving up to the flying fields to get a 
whiff of the spring air several hundred feet aloft. 


. + * 


The Curtiss Flying Schoo] at Garden City is running full 
blast, with fourteen students being instructed by Chief Pilot 
Casey Jones and Pilot Jim Ray, who are also kept busy with 
photographie and other jobs. 

The Balsams Air Service, which last summer was running 
a daily newspaper service from Garden City to Dixville 
Notch, N. H., for the benefit of hotel guests at the latter 
place, will resume operations in June. Curtiss Orioles will 
be used, as last year. 

Three Oriole fuselages recently returned to the field after 
producing some realistic typhons, monsoons and other storms 
for a motion picture. 


* * - 


A new Air Mail plane, consisting of a standard DH Mail 
fuselage and fitted with a set of experimental wings produced 
by the Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corp. is awaiting 
acceptance tests. These wings measure one foot more in 


span than the regular Air Mail wings, and have two N type 


interplane struts of streamlined steel tubing on each side of 
the fuselage. The construction is of the conventional fabric 
covered wooden frame type. 

Delivery of the second Aeromarine Mail Plane from Key- 
port, N. J., is imminent. This ship will have the fuel tanks 
inside the fuselage, and a nose radiator, instead of having 
these accessories mounted on the top wing as in the first ship. 

A Fokker Mail Plane of the type recently described in 
AVIATION is also housed in the Air Mail hangar. 


* + + 


The Skywriting Corporation are ready to resume activities 
the first fine day. The Skywriting SES5A’s have all been 
thoroughly overhauled during the winter and are in the pink 
of condition for their work. A lot of experimental sky- 
writing has been done with a new orange colored smoke, and 
the trials have been highly satisfactory, as this color shows 
up wonderfully well on the sky, clouds or no clouds. Sky 
gazers have quite a treat in store. 


* o 


The Fairchild fleet is busy with aerial photographie work 
and is awaiting delivery of the two Huff Daland planes re- 
cently ordered. These ships will be adaptations of the Army 
TW training plane and of the Navy HN training plane, as 
the fuselage of the Petrel is too wide for photographie pur- 
poses. The pilot will be seated well forward, and the 
photographer well aft, of the wings, where both will have a 
maximum range of vision. The seaplane will be used by the 
Canadian branch of the company. The equipment of these 
planes was specially developed in conference between Capt. 
Richard Depew, director of flying of the Fairchild company, 
and the Huff Daland engineers, and will constitute the latest 
word in this line. Of this more will be said at a later date. 


7 * * 


The Curtiss plant at Garden City has about finished its 
contract for eight Navy CS1 “three purpose” planes fitted 
with the 550 hp. Wright T2 engine, and is actively pushing 
the construction of twenty-five Curtiss Pursuit planes, with 
the 375 hp. D12 engine, as well as two twin-Liberty Night 


Bombers for the Army Air Service. All these ships have 
welded steel fuselages braced with threaded steel tierods, and 
incorporate some interesting and novel gadgets, which it may 
be possible to describe at a later date. 3 


* * *” 


A four-seater sport flying boat with metal monoplane wings 
is under construction not far from Mitchel Field to the order 
of Harold S. Vanderbilt. This ship will be equipped with 
a 450 hp. Napier Lion engine, which will drive a pusher 
propeller. Messrs. Booth and Thurston, who will be remem- 
bered as the constructors of the Bee Line racers which the 
Navy flew in the 1922 Pulitzer race, and who also designed 
the Navy Wright racers for last year’s Pulitzer race, are in 
charge of the aerodynamical work. 

This ship will embody some very novel ideas, and its trials 
are awaited with considerable interest. Mr. Vanderbilt is an 
enthusiastic airman, and American aviation owes him a debt 
of gratitude for the highly experimental work he is encour- 
aging by the construction of his new air yacht. The machine 
will probably be ready by June. 

+ * * 

The Sikorsky twin-engined passenger plane, which the 
Russian engineer is building at Roosevelt Field, is nearing 
completion, and will make its trial flight in a month or six 
weeks. This ship has an interesting tail trimming system, 
whereby the whole tail end of the fuselage is pivoted which 
changes the incidence of the stabilizer. The machine is largely 
built of duralumin channel members, only the heavily stressed 
members, such as fuselage longerons being steel tubes. The 
covering of wings and fuselage is of fabric. 

& « mu 

The use of parachutes having been made compulsory for 
Air Mail pilots, all the fliers are now being put through the 
mill of “stepping over board.” James Whalen, recently ap- 
pointed parachute superintendent for the Eastern Division of 
the Air Mail, made the first jump on April 9, from an al- 
titude of 2000 ft. C. Eugene Johnson, Air Mail pilot for the 
Eastern Division, also made a jump that day from 1500 ft. 
The parachutes employed are of the type used in the Army 
and Navy Air Services. 

* ” * 


The plant of the L.W.F. Engineering Co. at College Point, 
L. I., was closed on April 8. The company has been operated 
under receivership since 1920. 


Prof. Warner Hurt in Fall 


As a result of a fall of 20 ft. from a tree, Prof. E. P. 
Warner, head of the aeronautical department of the M.LT. 
and Associate Editor of AvIATION, is now in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital suffering from a broken leg and a severe 
fracture of the ankle. It is probable that he will not be able 
to resume his official duties for at least a month. 

Professor Warner was visiting friends in Marshfield, Mass., 
and during the electrical storm Sunday morning lightning 
struck a tree near the house in which he was staying. The 
tree took fire, burning the insulation from two electric wires 
that passed through its branches, and fearing that the house 
might also begin to burn, he climbed into the tree and at- 
tempted to extinguish the flames with a bucket of water. 

While pouring the water on the burning wood, electri 
contact was established from the non-insulated wires and he 
received a shock which caused him to lose his footing and fall 
to the ground. The two bones in his left leg were broken at 
the ankle and two or three bones of his foot were dislocated. 
He was removed to the hospital immediately. 
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Stow Aviation Field 


Stew Aviation Field is located 6 mi. northeast of Akron, 
Ohio, about 144 mi. east of Silver Lake. The hangar, 50 x 
250 ft., is located at the northeast corner of the field, and 
opens toward the west. It is visible for several miles from 
the air. The field is also marked by a sign on the roof of the 
barn, nearby, with an arrow pointing toward Akron, the 
words AKRON, 6 mi. in large white letters appearing upon 
one side, and the words STOW FIELD on the other. The 
field at present has a good sod runway running north and 
south, at the east side of the field. The remainder of the field 
will be available for use during May or June, making a fine 
larce four-way field. A wind-vane on the south end of the 
hangar shows the wind-direction. 

The field houses a flying school where students are given 
instruction from competent pilots at very reasonable rates, 
and pay as they learn, by the hour. The ship used for in- 
struction is either a Waco with high-lift wings, or a Jenny. 
The Waco has a very slow landing speed, will not spin, and is 
very easy to fly, having good control at slow flying speed. 
It is an ideal ship for those wanting to “play safe.” 

Stow Field is located on the main electric line between 
Akron, Kent and Ravenna, Stop 53. It is also on the main 
auto highway between Akron and Youngstown. By airline 
it is midway between Dayton and Buffalo, affording an ex- 
cellent stopping place for fliers between these two points. 
There are many emergency fields close by in every direction, 
and the geographical location makes it easy to locate the 
field. An attendant is at the field both day and night, having 
sleeping quarters at the hangar. A gasoline pump, with hose 
long enough for filling planes which taxi up, makes it very 
convenient to obtain high-test aviation gasoline. Motor oil 
and a small supply of parts are available, such as wheels, 
propellers, ete. for emergency use. Planes are available for 
passenger carrying and commercial work. 

Fred F. Smith is the owner of the field. His mail address 
is Rt. 1, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


The Gypsy Moth in New England 


The Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture, 
has asked further cooperation of the A.S. Engineering Divi- 
sion in their efforts to check the spread of the Gypsy Moth in 
the New England States. 

A tentative design of apparatus has been made for attach- 
ment to TC airships, consisting of blower agitator and hopper 
for scattering the insecticide. This equipment demands 
hopper and blower of greater capacity than that used on the 
U.S.M.B. airship in experiments conducted last year. This 
design has been sent to the Department of Agriculture for 
comment and, if satisfactory, will be fully developed. Esti- 
mate of the cost is being made in the meantime. It is pro- 
posed to utilize the new 2-cylinder gasoline engine designed 
for use with the airship blower unit. 


Ex-Aviators in Recital 


J. Gwilym Anywl, tenor, and Frank E. Forbes, baritone, 
gave jointly a first concert well out of the ordinary run of 
débuts recently in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. They are former aviators, both wounded in the 
war and rehabilitated by the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 
They sang to an interested audience old English and Italian 
songs and airs from oratorio and opera. 

Mr. Anywl is tenor soloist at Christ Church, Greenwich, 
as well as one of the choir singing in New York at the Cen- 
tral Synagogue. 

Mr. Forbes, who is a baritone at Tompkins Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, sings also at Temple Israel, 
Jamaica and Temple Israel, Far Rockaway. 


General Manager of Pulitzer Races Selected 


Charles H. Paul, Chief Engineer of the Miami Conservancy 
District, has been selected as General Manager in charge of 
the 1924 Air Races, which will be held on Oct. 2, 3 and 4 at 
W ilbur Wright Field, Fairfield. Mr. Paul was the unanimous 
choice of the Executive Committee of the Dayton Chapter of 
the National Aeronautic Association. He has a long and en- 


nna record as an engineer and an organizer who gets things 
one, 
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Detroit News 
By Leo C. Graff 


Herbert V. Thaden and S. A. Rasmussen recently made a 
trial flight with the balloon Detroit, which has been entered 
in the National Elimination Balloon races that will start from 
San Antonio, Tex., April 23. R. H. Upson accompanied them 
as coach on this flight and states that the wind conditions were 
unusual for this time of the year, being of light velocity and 
much varied in direction. The party was in the air a total 
of 4% hr., landing in a field less than 25 mi. from their 
starting point. 

While engaged in target practice at Selfridge Field, Mt. 
Clemens, See. Lieut. Samuel E. Lawyer of Detroit, a member 
of the organized reserves, was killed instantly. Flying an 
MB3A pursuit ship at an 800 ft. level his motor apparently 
cut out, and the machine did not straighten out after diving 
at a target. Observers on the ground could see nothing wrong 
with the rudder or elevator controls. Lawyer was thrown 
clear of the wreckage when his life belt snapped. The plane 
caught fire and was destroyed before mechanics were able 
to reach it. Lieutenant Lawyer was one of the chief combat 
instructors of the Third Aviation Center, Issoudon, France, 
during the war and has been an active and frequent flier at 
Selfridge Field since the Armistice. 

Last week a Fokker PW2 pursuit plane, powered by a 
Curtiss D12 motor, made the trip from McCook to Selfridge 
Field and return. This ship is undergoing experimental ob- 
servation by the Air Service and while here it engaged in 
combat practice with a Thomas-Morse. The two ships ap- 
peared to be equal as far as speed was concerned, with an 
advantage of climb and quicker turn in favor of the Fokker. 

Preliminary test flights of the Stout eight passenger air 
pullman are now under way. Walter Lees of Dayton has 
been secured as test pilot. 


Nicholas Aerial Shows 


Since the first of the vear the Nicholas Aerial Shows and 
Flying School at Marshall, Mo., under the direction of Russell 
B. Nicholas, have done a considerable amount of flying not- 
withstanding the cold and the bad weather which prevailed in 
that territory. All of their activities during this time have 
been limited to the instruction of students, which is under the 
direction of Aviator Joe Hammer, of Marshall, Mo. 

All the instruction work is done on JN4D’s. 

The Company is now instructing several students to fly, 
and Mr. Nicholas states that the prospects for a prosperous 
business this season look very encouraging. The Company 
has also done a nice business in carrying passengers. 

The Company is fortunate in having a man of wide exper- 
ience in parachute jumping and stunt performing in the 
person of “Dare Devil’ Donahue. 

The Company also handles a large number of aircraft en- 
gines and spare parts, and are reconstructing, overhauling 
and installing in their ships. 


Boston News 

Snow, covering Boston Airport, is not keeping some active 
pilots on the ground. Lieut. George R. Pond, U.S.N.R.F., 
commandant of the Squantum naval reserve air station, re- 
cently secured the loan of a JN4 from the Army, equipped 
it with skiis, and proceeded to enjoy flying as though it had 
been in middle of July. 

Capt. L. R. Knight, A.S., who is in command at the Boston 
Airport, next flew the plane and gave it the O.K. after dis- 
porting himself in the air for some time. 

The reserve officers of Boston were also represented in these 
winter flying activities. Lieut. Frank C. Crowley, A.S.O. 
R.C., used up one hour’s supply of fuel in flying over Boston 
and landing on the Charles river. The skiis can be sub- 
stituted for wheels in a very short time. They are 41% ft. 
long and 10 in. wide. 


Floyd J. Logan is Active 

Floyd J. Logan, the widely known jobber in airplanes, air- 
craft engines and accessories of Cleveland, Ohio, reports that 
his business has in recent months been the best since 1919, 
which makes him point to his prediction made in Aviation, 
in November, 1922, that the low ebb in aviation was passed 
then. 
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British Air Estimates $95,000,000 


Air estimates for the 1924-25 budget of the Britsh gov- 
ernment, providing for $95,000,000 (£19,392,000), were sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons on March 11 by William 
Leach, Under Secretary of the Air ‘Ministry. 

After detailing plans of organization and expenditure Mr. 
Leach mentioned that the government was experimenting 
largely with metal aireraft, and announced that to develop 
civil aviation it had agreed to subsidize that branch of the 
flying industry to the amount of £1,000,000 extended over ten 
vears. 

The Under Secretary alluded to the anxious inquiries by 
many why there was to be an increase in air armaments. The 
answer was that the government was not increasing, but ad- 
justing armaments between the three forces, with the net 
result that there would be a considerable decrease in war ex- 
penditure for the year. 

By March, 1925, eighteen squadrons would be ready for 
home defense out of fifty-two proposed within the next five 
years. The government had decided not to interfere with the 
previous government’s air program, but if any international 
move for a reduction of armaments came along it would be 
free to accept it. 

Negotiations, continued Mr. Leach, were proceeding for the 
purchase of six new airdromes, and about twenty-three new 
stations would ultimately be required. <A joint Air Ministry 
and War Office committee had been appointed to inquire into 
the organizing and cooperation of airmen and ground troops. 
British orders for aircraft this year, he said, totaled 
£4,500,000. 


The Burney Airship Scheme 


Commander Burney has hopes that the British Labor Gov- 
ernment may after all decide to support his plan for the 
establishment of airship service to India and Australia. 

“They have the idea,” the Commander said, “that if they 
were themselves to construct and run airships to India suc- 
cessfully there would be plenty of people anxious to take up 
the idea and the Air Ministry might perhaps get a better 
financial arrangement. But they forget that the real problem 
is not flying an airship to India, but making a popular ser- 
vice pay. We hope to be pioneers and yet make money, but 
if we succeed we could never secure a monopoly of airship 
work even if we wished it. There is plenty of room in the 
world for others who want to take up airships. They can 
develop other routes or actually compete with us with perhaps 
larger and faster aircraft.” 


France Honors Aviators 


Sadi Lecointe, France’s noted aviator and holder of many 
altitude and speed records, has been promoted to be an Officer 
of the Legion of Honor. 

Mlle. Adrienne Bolland is created a Knight of the Legion of 
Honor for her exceptional services in the cause of French 
aviation in South America. She is the first woman to make 
an airplane flight across the Andes, accomplishing the feat 
on April 1, 1921. 


New Spanish Air Force Chief 


General D. Jorge Soriano Eseudero has been appointed 
director-general of the Spanish army air service in place of 
General D. Francisco Echague, who recently reached the age 
limit. 

General Escudero is an Engineers Corps officer with a dis- 
tinguished military record. He commanded the Spanish air 
forces in Morocco, 1921-22. 


European Air Mail Plans 


At a conference held at the Hague between the postal 
authorities of Great Britain, Holland, Germany, .Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway it was decided to urge the creation of a 
through air mail service from Manchester to Petrograd via 
London, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Malmoe and Stockholm. 


British Pilots’ Trade Union 

A large number of British commercial pilots recently 
formed a Trade Union. Colonel Bristow has accepted the 
presidency of the Union. 
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The Way to Travel 


Charles Dickinson, president of the Aero Club of Illinois, 
who is 65 years young and a certified airplane pilot, is in- 
defatigable in demonstrating how the airplane can be used 
for saving time in business affairs. Here is what he did on 
Saturday, March 1, according to the Cheiago Daily News: 

“Called to Dayton, Ohio, on business Saturday morning, 
Mr. Dickinson borrowed the swift air coupe recently designed 
by Elmer Partridge, a Chicago aviator. Partridge left Ash- 
burn field at 8 a. m. with his passenger and landed in Dayton 
at 11:15. Mr. Dickinson’s business had been attended to by 
2 o’clock and at 5:20 the plane was back in Chicago again, 

“Sunday morning a business associate at Lake Geneva 
wished a conference. The coupe was rolled out again, 
Partridge and Dickinson took off for Lake Geneva and at 
noon were back at the field, the conference over. 

“A nonflying cab was waiting at the field. As the plane 
landed Dickinson jumped from the machine to the other and 
in a few minutes was aboard the Twentieth Century Limited 
on his way to New York. 

“Partridge’s plane is equipped with a heated enclosed 
cabin with seats for three. It is capable of 80 mi./hr.” 


Successful Flying Exhibitions 


R. W. Shrock, manager and pilot of the North Central 
Aviation Co. of Marceline, Mo., reports that on Feb. 15 last 
he closed a successful flying season with his aerial circus 
which has been appearing in small towns in the southern part 
of Oklahoma and Texas. Mr. Shrock states that he has had 
“as many as 8000 to 9000 people come to see our shows 
given in small towns of 3000 population,” and emphasizes the 
accuracy of this statement. The public in the Southwest, Mr. 
Shrock adds, is taking much more interest in aviation than 
they did last year. 

Beginning April 1 the training of several student pilots 
will be undertaken by Mr. Shrock. 


France Takes over Aero Engineering School 

The “Ecole Supérieure d’Aéronautique” of Paris, the oldest 
institution in the world teaching aeronautical engineering, has 
been taken over by the French government and will be oper- 
ated in the future as a State institution. The E.S.A. was 
instituted in 1910 by private initiative and has produced a 
large number of capable aireraft designers. The duration of 
the courses is three years. 


Croydon to be Improved 


The British Air Ministry has decided to spend £1,250,000 
to improve Croydon airport, London. Among other things 
it is proposed to build in the center of the field conerete land- 
ing platforms which the passengers will reach through under- 
ground passages. The purpose of this innovation is to 
facilitate airway operations. 


More Aircraft for Spain 

A Spanish naval aviation mission which recently visited 
British aireraft plants has placed an order for twelve an- 
phibian flying boats of a new type with the Supermarine 
Aviation Works at Southampton. The mission has also pur- 
chased a number of aircraft from the Aircraft Disposal 
Company. 


Local Air Lines Discontinued 


The French Trans-Afriean Air Lines which operated var- 
ious local services in French Africa (Algiers-Biskra-Toug- 
gourt, Dakar-Bamako, ete.) has stopped its services on 
account of the French air department discontinuing the 
subsidy in 1924. 


Another Altitude Challenger 


Georges Barbot, the French pilot who will be remembered 
for flying a Dewoitine light plane in this country last spring, 
recently made an altitude flight of 10,500 m. (34,440 ft.), using 


a Dewoitine pursuit plane. 


Aerial Advertising by Night 

The Night Aero Advertising Corp. of New York expect 
to start night flying over New York this month. The com- 
pany is now considering the licensing of outside territory. 
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Russian Air Activities 


\ recent decree of the Russian Soviet government places 
all Russian civH air activities under the civil aviation de- 
partment of the Red Air Fleet. Aircraft within the territory 
of the republic must be registered and assigned to one of the 
airdromes, and every airplane pilot who makes flight must be 
similarly registered and assigned to one of the airdromes. 
The requirements relative to registration apply to aircraft of 
evcry kind, ineluding airplanes, airships, captive and free 
balloons, helicopters, ete. 

* * * 

Commandant Djevalkovski, chief of the Russian air force, 
recontly sojourned in Berlin, Germany, for the purpose of 
purchasing aeronautical equipment. 


The sueeess which has attended the more or less forcible 
popularization of aviation in Russia through the efforts of 
the Soviet government may be gathered from the fact that the 
Society of Friends of the Red Air Fleet is reported to number 
351,000 members. During the first months of the life of this 
association a total of 3,000,000 gold rubles has been sub- 
scribed by Russian workmen for the expansion of the Soviet 
air toree. With these funds several military airplane squad- 
rou. have been organized, and flying schools and aircraft 
factories have been given financial assistance. 

This society, which has branch organizations throughout 
the territory of the Soviet republic, distributed in 1923 over 
3,000,000 copies of aeronautical propaganda material, such 
as pamphlets, posteards, flyleafs, ete. The appeal in behalf 
of « strong Soviet air force was partly based on communistic 
and partly on nationalistic grounds. 

* * - 

Russian establishments manufacturing aircraft and aero- 
nautical engines and equipment at the beginning of 1924 were 
as tollows: 

1. The Dux faetory, of Moscow, which manufactures under 
license four DeHavilland planes per month, and employs 750 
workmen ; 

2. The Moskwa factory, of Moscow, producing four Avio 
type planes per month, and employing 350 workmen; 

3. The Bolshevik (ex-Gnome) factory of Moscow, which 
constructs six 180 hp. and 220 hp. Hispano-Suiza engines per 
month, and is studying the manufacturing possibilities of the 
Liberty engine; 

}. The Russo-Batigny factory of Petrograd, which builds 
240 hp. Renault engines and employs 600 workmen; 

5. The Motor faetory of Moscow, which produces ten 110 
hp. Le Rhone engines per month and employs 200 workmen; 

6. The Anatra factory, originally located at Odessa, but 
now situated at Taganrog, which builds ten seaplanes per 
month and employs 120 workmen. 

- + * 


In addition to the above establishments the following 


named airplane factories, which existed prior to the revolu- 
tion, are reported to have resumed airplane construction; 


Lebedieff, Shehetinin and Sluzarenko, all three of Petrograd. 
Negotiations are proceeding with a view to having the Rus- 
sian Renault engine factory resume work with French tech- 


nical assistanee and under license of the mother house. 
Nothing definite is known regarding the Russian Junkers 
firm which obtained from the Soviet government a concession 


for the manufacture of airplanes. However, it is of interest 
to note that the copper works in Kolchinghin recently pro- 
duced a copper aluminum alloy, which, it is claimed, is in 
no way inferior to duralumin. The Russian aero-hydrody- 
namie institute is now building a four-seater monoplane which 
is entirely built of this new alloy and which will be fitted 
with the 100 hp. Bristol Lucifer radial air-cooled engine. 
This machine is of general Junkers lines. 


Japanese Aviation Notes 

Thirteen Japanese naval flying boats of the F5L type, 
built at the works of the Aichi Clocks Co. in Nagoya, Japan, 
are being put through a series of public experiments. To 
test their radius of action, two flying boats, belonging to. the 
Sasebo Aviation Group will be flown from Sasebo to Formosa, 
and to determine their flying eapabilities, eleven flying boats, 
belonging to the Yokosuka Aviation Group, will be employed 
for bombing, torpedo dropping and other offensive operations. 
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Japanese aviators assigned to the Tokorozawa Aviation 
School recently conducted experiments of flying planes 
equipped with sled landing gears. Japanese aviation author- 
ities expect, as a result of these experiments, to determine 
whether the fuel for the engines will stand the intense cold 
at 30 deg. below the freezing point and also what sort of cold- 
proof uniform is suitable for wear by aviators when flying 
in extremely cold weather. 

According to the Japanese press there were only three 
fatalities in the Japanese naval air service during the past 
year, a record which far surpasses any other year since the 
creation of the Air Service in that country. 

The total personnel in the Japanese Air Service numbers 
35,049 men. In 201 days of flying, 18,738 flights were made, 
for a total of 7,450 hr. This means that there was one casu- 
alty for every 2,483 hr. flown. It is claimed that this is a 
remarkable decrease compared with the figures recorded in 
Europe and America since the close of the World War; 
that is, one fatality to between 800 and 1,500 hr. in Great 
Britain and the United States, and one fatality to 2,000 hr. 
in France. 


The Airship’s Fortieth Anniversary 


The fortieth anniversary of the maiden flight of the airship 
France, which occurs on June 28, 1924, will be celebrated at 
Villacoublay, France, with appropriate ceremonies, including 
a meet for heavier-than-air and lighter-than-air craft. 

The France, built by Col. Charles Renard and Lieutenant 
Krebs of the French army engineers’ corps in 1884, was the 
first airship in the world to make a round trip from its 
starting place. Altogether the ship made seven flights, and 
returned five times to its point of departure, the longest flight 
lasting one hour. By virtue of its ability to fly against as 
well as with the wind, which no airship had accomplished 
before, the France solved the century old quest for the diri- 
gibility of balloons. 

This airship was 165 ft. long, 2714 ft. in diameter, and 
had a capacity of 66,000 cu. ft. The power plant consisted of 
an electric motor, expressly designed for the purpose, which 
weighed 220 Ib., including the batteries, and developed 9 hp. 
A single propeller of large diameter was mounted on the 
forward end of a long car which was slung from the envelope 
by means of sleeve suspension. The control organs com- 
prised a ballonet, a sliding weight and elevator for fore and 
aft trim, and a rudder. The best speed made was 14.5 mi./hr. 


Airway Personnel’s Strike 


A strike was declared March 31 by the pilots and mechanics 
of the Imperial Air Transport Co., handling air mails and 
airplane passenger service from London to the Continent. 
Many business men who planned to fly to Paris, Cologne and 
other Continental cities were compelled to seek other routes 
while tons of goods and luggage awaiting dispatch to the 
Continent were delayed. 

In addition to the wage dispute between the pilots and the 
new combine which took over four old British air transport 
companies on April 1, the pilots also are dissatisfied with the 
proposal that the director of the new company should decide 
when a machine should fly and what weight it should carry 
instead of leaving the decision to the pilot. 


Insurance on ZR3 


It is reported from Berlin that the airship ZR3, now under 
vonstruction for the U. S. Navy at the Zeppelin factory, has 
been insured for the sum of £600,000. The insurance rate 
is 64% per cent, of which 5 per cent covers the proposed flight 
from Germany to Lakehurst, and 14 per cent the trial flights. 
The insurance covers all hazards due to fire, structural break- 
age and faulty operation. 

The dispatch in question incidentally refers to the ZR3 as 
the Amerika (with a K). 


Civil Aviation in Canada 


From a summary of Civil Aviation Certificates and Licenses 
issued by the Royal Canadian Air Force on March 31, 1924, 
it appears that there are in Canada eleven Private Air Pilots, 
twenty-six Commercial Air Pilots, 213 Air Engineers, fifty- 
seven registered Civil Aircraft and twenty-nine licensed air- 
ports. 
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U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 


Army Orders 


Capt. Henry J. F. Miller, A.S., Fifth Corps Area Org. Res., 
Fort Thomas, to Chief, Militia Bureau, for duty in his office, 
after leave granted. 

Two months, 14 days’ leave to Lieut. Col. Arthur G. Fisher, 
A.S., July 30 to not later than Oct. 15. 

Resignation See. Lieut. Walter Francis McGinty, A.S., 
accepted. 

Following-named A.S. officers designated students, 1924-25 
course, Command and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., reporting between Aug. 20 and Sept. 3, 1924: Lieut. 
Col. John H. Howard, commandant, A.S. Flying School, 
Kelly Field; Maj. Ira Longanecker, Inspector General, Office, 
Ins. Gen., Washington; Majs. Lawrence W. MeIntosh, Me 
Cook Field, Albert L. Sneed, Langley Field, Leslie MacDill, 
MeCook Field, John N. Reynolds, Langley Field and John B. 
Brooks, student, A.S. Tactical School, Langley Field. 

Lieut. Col. Frank P. Lahm, G. S. (A.S.), from office, Asst. 
Chief of Staff, Washington, to A.S., Hqtrs., Ninth Corps Area, 
Presidio, San Francisco, effective July 1. 

First Lieut. Leroy E. MeGraw, A.S., orders to be issued by 
C.0., Philippine department, to Seott Field, completion 
present foreign service tour, for training next course, Balloon 
and Airship School, that station. 

Capt. Henry C. White, A.S., from training, Balloon and 
Airship School, Seott Field, to Chanute Field, after leave 
granted. 

First Lieut. Neal Creighton, A.S., Balloon and Airship 
School, Scott Field, to duty, that station, on expiration present 
sick leave. 

Wrnt. Off. John W. Corcoran, Rockwell A.I.D., San Diego, 
to Clover Field, effective April 10. 

Maj. Edward L. Hoffman, A.S., MeCook Field, to Fifth 
Corps Area Org. Res., Cincinnati, Ohio, after leave granted. 

Capt. Garth B. Haddock, A.S., training, Balloon and Air- 
ship School, Seott Field, to duty, that station. 

Maj. James E. Chaney, A.S., relieved from duty as asst. 
military attache for aviation, Rome, Italy, on arrival his sue- 
cessor, Maj. Martin F. Seanlon, A.S., to return to U. S., report- 
ing to C.A.S. for duty. 

Maj. Martin F. Scanlon, A.S., relieved from duty, Office of 
Chief, Militia Bureau, Washington, to proceed to Rome, Italy, 
for duty as asst. military attache for aviation, American 
Embassy, that city. 

Promotion to Major of Capt. Clinton Wilbur Howard, A.S., 
effective Feb. 28, announced. 

Orders Dec. 12 First Lieut. Roderick N. Ott, A.S., amended 
as follows: Lieutenant Ott relieved from duty, Brooks Field, 
effective Feb. 11, to proceed, after leave granted, to Fort Ham- 
ilton by April 27, and accompany recruits on transport sailing 
New York City May 1 for Canal Zone, where he will report 
to C.0., Panama Canal department, for duty with A.S., that 
station. 

Ten days’ leave to Capt. Lynwood B. Jacobs, A.S., from 
July 1. 

First Lieut. Arthur Wellington Brock, jr., A.S., promoted 
to Captain, effective Mareh 1. 

One month 15 days’ leave to Maj. Osear Westover, A.S., 
from April 1. 


Eligible for Retirement 

Six master sergeants of the Air Service, U.S.A., will become 
eligible for retirement between now and Dee. 31, 1924. They 
are: Harry V. MacKnight, Chanute Field, Ill.; Fred Parkins, 
Hawaiian Department; Birdie E. Sauers, Kelly Field; Samuel 
S. V. Schermerhorn, Ross Field, Calif.; Thomas H. Dix, 
Kelly Field; Thomas J. Zimmerman, Hawaiian Department. 


Preserving the Historical Continuity 
The Secretary of War announces that in order to preserve 
the historical continuity of certain units of the Air Service, 
the units listed below are reconstituted and consolidated with 
present units. 
Present Unit 
1st Pursuit Group Hq. 


Disposition of Former Unit 

Disb. In the A.E.F. Janu- 
ary, 1919. 

lst Day Bomb. Group Disb. in the A.E.F. Novem- 
Hq. ber, 1913. 

2d Aero Sq. Redes. Squadron “A,” Kel- 
ly Field, Tex., July, 1918 

Redes. Squadron, ‘‘A,’’ Post 
Field, Okla., July, 1918. 

Redes. Squadrun “B,”’ Post 
Field, Okla., July, 1918. 

Redes. Squadron “A,” 
Souther Field, Ga., July, 
19138. 

Demob. at Hazelhurst Field, 
N. Y., Sept. 20, 1919. 
Demob. at Garden City, 
N. Y., May 17, 1919. 
Demob. at Garden City, 
N. Y., March 25, 1919. 

Demob. at Park Field, 
Tenn,. Oct. 1, 1919. 

Demob. at Garden City, 
N. Y., June 14, 1919. 

Demob. at Garden City 
N. Y., June 7, 1919. 

Redes. Squadron “A,” 
Su.fridge Field, Mich., 
July 23, 1918. 

Demib. at Camp Lee, Va., 
July 2, 1919. 

Redes. Squadron “I,’’ Wil- 
bur Wright Field, Ohio, 
July, 1918. 

Demob. at Garden City, 
N. Y., April 19, 1919. 
Redes. Squadron ‘‘K,’’ Wil- 
bur Wright Field, Ohio, 

October, 1918. 

Demob. at Garden City, 
N. Y., Jan. 27, 1919. 
Demob. at Camp Devens, 
Mass., July 6, 1919. 
Demob. at Selfridge Field, 
Mich., Oct. 7, 1919. 
Demob. at Garden City, 
N. Y., July 21, 1919. 
Demob. at Garden City, 
N. Y., July 11, 1919. 
Demob. at Garden City, 
N. Y., Aug. 18, 1919. 
Demob. at Garden City, 
N. Y., July 2, 1919. 
Demob. at Garden City, 
N. Y., June 13, 1919. 
Demob. at Garden City, 
N. Y., July 2, 1919. 
Demob. at Garden City, 
N. Y., June 13, 1919. 
Demob. at Garden City, 
N. Y., Aug. 8, 1919. 
Demob. at Garden City, 
N. Y., June 13, 1919. 
Demob. at Camp, Devens, 
Mass., May 2, 1919. 
Demob. at Camp, Devens, 
Mass., May 2, 1919. 
Demob. at Camp Lee, Va., 

July 1, 1919. 

Demob. at Garden City, 
N. Y., July 2, 1919. 
Demob. at Garden City, 
N. Y., July 2, 1919. 
Demob. at Camp Dix, N. 

J., June 1, 1919. 
Demob. at Garden City, 

N. Y., April 29, 1919. 
Demob. at Camp Lee, Va., 

April 1, 

Demob. at 
April 1, 

Demob. at 
April 1, 1919. 

Demob. at Camp Devens, 
Mass., May 7, 1919. 
Demob. at Camp Lee, Va., 

April 1, 1919. 

In the case of those former units which were redesignated as lettered 
squadrons of a certain field and functioned as flying school detachments, 
only so much of their records and history as pert:ins to their service UP 
to the time of redesignation is perpetuated in the history of the units with 
which they are consolidated. 


Former Unit 
ist Purs. Group Hq. 


2d Bomb. Group Hq. 
2d Obs. Sq. 

3d Purs. Sq. 

4th Obs. Sq. 

5th Obs. Sq. 


5d Aero Sq. 
¢tn Aero Sq. 


5th Aero Sq. 


15th Obs. Sq. 
16th Obs. Sq. 
23d Bomb. Sq. 
24th Purs. Sq. 


15th Aero Sq. 
16th Aero Sq. 
23d Aero Sq. 
24th Aero Sq. 
25th Aero Sq. 25th Bomb. Sq. 


26th Att. Sq. 
40th School Sq. 


26th Aero Sq. 


40th Aero Sq. 


4ist Aero Sq. 41st School Sq. 


42d Aero Sq. 42d School Sq. 


43d Aero Sq. 43d School Sq. 


44th Aero Sq. 44th Obs. Sq. 


46th Aero Sq. 46th School Sq. 


47th Aero Sq. 47th School Sq. 
58th Serv. Sq. 
61st Serv. Sq. 
yZd Bomb. Sq. 


94th Purs. Sq. 


3d Air Park 

6th Air Park 
72a Aero Sq. 

103 Aero Sq. 
Photo Sec. No. 1st Photo Sec. 
Photo No. 2d Photo Sec. 
Photo 3d Photo Sec. 
4th Photo Sec. 


5th Photo Sec. 


Photo Se 

Photo Sec. 
6th Photo Sec. 
7th Photo Sec. 
8th Photo Sec. 


Hhoto Sec. 
Photo § 
Photo Se 
z‘hoto 9th Photo Sec. 
rhoto lita Photo Sec. 
Photo Sec. 12th Photo Sec. 
Photo Sec. 14th Photo Sec. 
Photo Sec. 15th Photo Sec. 
Photo Sec. 20th Photo Sec. 
Photo Sec. 21st Photo Sec. 
Photo Sec. 22d Photo Sec. 
Photo Sec. 23d Photo Sec. 


Photo Sec. No. { 24th Photo Sec. 
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New Anti-Aircraft Regiments 


The creation of a new anti-aircraft regiment, designated the 
65th Coast Artillery (A.A.), for duty in the Panama Canal 
Department of the Army, is provided for in the reorgani- 
zation plan which the Secretary of War approved Feb. 27, 
1924. 

The Coast Artillery Corps now includes one A.A. regiment, 
the 62d Coast Artillery, stationed at Fort Totten, N. Y., and 
three battalions, as follows: the 60th, in the Philippine De- 
partment; the 61st, at Fortress Monroe, Va.; and the 63d, 
at Fort Winfield Seott, San Francisco. Under the new or- 
ganization plan these three anti-aireraft battalions will be 
organized and designated as regiments, with the same numbers 
as the battalions, in view of their expansion in time of war. 

Furthermore, some of the newly formed Coast Artillery 
regiments which are charged with the harbor defense in the 
Continental United States will be so organized as to facilitate 
their conversion into anti-aircraft regiments, should the need 
arise. 


A Change in Name 


That exhaustive title, “Property Maintenance and Cost 
Compilation,” has been changed to “Field Service Section.” 
The Section will remain as a part of the Supply Division of 
the Air Serviee, at Fairfield, Ohio. 

Capt. E. E. Adler, the head of this Section, is still at the 
Walter Reed General Hospital in Washington, and it is 
doubtful if he will return to Fairfield. Information was re- 
ceived at Fairfield that the new Chief of the Field Service 
Section to sueceed Captain Adler will be Maj. George H. 
Brett, who is familiar with supply work in all its branches. 
Pending Major Brett’s arrival Maj. A. W. Robins is in charge. 





U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 
Naval Orders 


Lieut. Byron J. Connell, det. instr. Mass. Inst. Tech., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; to temp. duty Bu. Aero. 

Lieut. Calvin T. Durgin, det. instr. Mass. Inst. Tech., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; to temp. duty, Bu. Aero. 

Lieut. John §S. Farnsworth, det. instr. Mass. Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge, Mass.; to temp. duty, Bu. Aero. 

Lieut. John B. Lawrence, orders 3-8-24 modified; Det. Bu. 
Aero. 

Lieut. Theodore C. Lonnquest, det. instr. Mass. Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge, Mass.; to temp. duty, Bu. Aero. 

Lieut. Felix B. Stump, det. instr. Mass. Inst. Tech., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; to temp. duty, Bu. Aero. 

Lt. (jg) Earl B. Bark, despatch orders 3-8-24 to Bu. Aero. 
revoked; to continue duty Nav. Air Sta. N.O.B., Hampton 
Roads, Va. : 

Ch. Carp. Frederick A. Johnson, det. U.S.S. Langley; to 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Carp. James J. O’Donnell, det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 
Fla.; to U.S.S. Langley. 

Lieut. Ralph Kiely, det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to 
U.S.S. Arkansas. 

Lt. Comdr. Eugene E. Wilson, det. U.S.S. Bridgeport; to 
3u. Aero. 

Lt. (jg) Rowland D. Hill, det. U.S.S. Pennsylvania; to 
U.S.S. Langley. 

' Lt. (jg) George W. Mead, det. U.S.S. Henderson; to U.S.S. 
renton. 

ta, (3g) William J. Medusky, det. U.S.S. Sapelo; to U.S.S. 
-atoka. 

Ens. John A. Pennington, to Observation Plane Squad. Six. 

Carp. Charles H. T. Langenstein, det. Office Insptr. Nav. 
Aireraft David Douglas Co., Santa Monica, Calif.; to Navy 
Yard, Puget Sound, Wash. 

Lieut. Leland D. Webb, det. Observation Plane Squad. 6; 
to duty involving flying, Bu. Aero., Wash., D. C. 

Lient. Ben H. Wyatt, det. Nav. Air Sta., Anacostia, D. C.; 
to Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. (jg) Cato D. Glover, det. U.S.S. Wright; to temp. 
duty Nav. Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Lieut. (jg) Frederick H. Ottaway, det. Aircraft Squads., 
Battle Flt.; to U.S.S. Aroostook. Despatch orders 3-10-24 
to U.S.S. Brant revoked. 
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Lieut. Thomas P. Jeter, det. Bu. Aero., Navy Dept.; to 
temp. duty Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Lieut. Conrad A. Krez, det. Aircraft Squads., Scouting Ft. ; 
to Aircraft Squads., Battle Fleet. 

Lieut. (jg) Roseoe L. Bowman, det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; to temp. duty Nav. Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


Test of New Scouting Plane 


An improved type of scouting plane of the boat. type of 
construction has been under test with the Fleet in recent 
maneuvers and gives every prospect of improved perform- 
ance, radius and dependability. 

The new plane is an improved design of the F5L which has 
been in use in the scouting squadrons of the air fleet since 
the war. The improved design was evolved by the Naval 
Aireraft Factory at Philadelphia and is powered with two 
525 hp. Wright T2 engines. The type has been designated 
the PN7 in official parlance. It represents the application 
of the high lift wing to flying boat construction with increased 
aerodynamiecal efficiency. As a result of the improved wing 
design the total span of the wings has been reduced by ap- 
proximately 25 ft. below that of the F5L. The boat con- 
struction is essentially the same as that of the older type, 
allowing for a crew of five men to be carried, including two 
pilots, mechanics and radio men. The increased power 
afforded by the new Wright T type engines has given added 
speed to the craft. For this reason it has operated in a class 
by itself as a unit in the aircraft squadrons. In long jumps 
of several hundred miles the PN7 eruising at 78 knots has 
outdistaneed its slower companions and at times has even 
held its own in formations with landplanes. The PN7 has a 
full speed with wide open throttle of nearly 100 mi./ hr. 

A tribute to the reliability of the craft, contained in a 
recent report to the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy De- 
partment is expressed as follows: “During the 2500 mi. 
flight from Philadelphia to Culebra, Porto Rico, the only 
attention the engines required was the replenishing of gasoline, 
water and oil.” The Naval Aireraft Factory is at present 
working on the production of a metal hull design of the PN7 
which will, it is expected, give even more rugged qualities 
for operation at sea. 





CALENDAR OF AERONAUTICAL EVENTS 
March 25. — Start of the Bnitish World Flight, 
Southampton, England. 

April 6. Start of World Flight of the U. S. 

Army Air Service, Seattle. 

April 23. aaa Balloon Race, San Antonio, 

ex. 

June 3-1]. International Aircraft Expositon, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

June 15. Gordon Bennett International Balloon 

Race, Brussels, Belgium. 

June 2/. Annual F.A.I. Conference, Paris, 
France. 

June 22. Commodore Beaumont Intemational 
Cup Race for high speed airplanes, 
Istres, France. 

July 5-6. Zenith International Airplane Effici- 
ency Race, Paris, France. 

August. “Tour de France des Avionnettes.”’ 
International Round-France race for 
light airplanes. 

Oct. 2-4. International Air Races, incl. Pulitzer 
Trophy Race, Dayton, Ohio. 

Oct. 24-25. Schneider Cup Race, Baltimore. 

Dec. 17. Twenty-first anniversary of the first 
successful airplane flight. 
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Aircraft Squadrons, Scouting Fleet 


On March 17, Vice Adm. N. A. MéCully hoisted his flag 
on the U.S.S. Wright, flagship of the Aireraft Squadrons, 
Scouting Fleet. He will remain on the Wright until her ar- 
rival at Guantanamo after the completion of the combined 
ileet maneuvers. 

On March 23 orders for the departure of the Aircraft 
Squadrons, Scouting Fleet, were modified to permit their 
joining in the final fleet exercises at Culebra instead of leav- 
ing for Guantanamo on March 24, as originally planned. 
Upon receiving this information targets were immediately set 
out for live bombing by scouting and torpedo planes during 
the remainder of the stay at Culebra. 

The return to the States will start about April 18, Mine 
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Squadron 1 joining with the Wright, Sandpiper and. Teal in 
guarding the passage of the twenty-four planes North. En 
route north the Gulf of Batabano, Cuba, will be photograph- 
ically surveyed from the air by planes of the Scouting Plane 
Squadron 1. This will advance the mapping of this area by 
at least a year. 

It is planned that all units of the Aircraft Squadrons will 
arrive at Hampton Roads by May 10. 


Airship Tender Patoka 


The U.S.S. Patoka has been detached from duty with the 
Naval Transportation Service and has been assigned to Air- 
craft Squadrons, Scouting Fleet, as a tender for the Naval air- 
ship Shenandoah. 





MINNESOTA 
WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 


The Twin Cities’ chief summer resort 


Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 











CALIFORNIA 

Learn to Fly in San Diego—The City of a Thousand Planes 
THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

Offers ideal flying conditions all seasons. First class facilities 

and equipment. Opportunity to study latest type planes and 

construction. Complete flying and ground course at reduced 

rates for a limited time. 








CALIFORNIA 
VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 
Established since 1914 


SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 








ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Ine. 
Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. 8. 
Flying School 
Chicago 


Airplane Supplies 
2856 Broadway 








ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 
Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 
Field. Chicago, Ill. qyyite for Booklet 430 S. Michigan Ave. 





MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Airplanes, Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 
ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 








NEW JERSEY 
LEARN ON AVRO and DH6. 

The AVRO is fast enough so you can really learn to fly 
and the DH6 is safe to solo on, as it cannot tail spin. 
THE CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT CO. 

New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Hts., New Jersey 








NEW JERSEY ROWE FLIERS 


You receive individual instruction by Rowe Ground work, 
primary and advanced flying. 


HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, N. J. 








NEW YORK «& NEW JERSEY 
CURTISS FIELD, GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FLYING STATION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CO., INC. 








ILLINOIS 


MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 


OHIO AKRON-CLEVELAND 
Flying School for students in Aviation. “‘Pay as you Learn.” 
Modern WACO Plane with high-lift wings. 

STOW AVIATION FIELD 
Stop 53 Akron-Kent-Ravenna 

Car line, 
, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


Hangars 
Supplies 

6 mi. northeast 
of Akron. 


Passenger Rides 
Advertising 
Photography Rt. 1 








ILLINOIS 


FLY THEM YOURSELF 

Jennies by the hour. Flying Instruction by the hour. Ex-Air Mail 

Pilots as Instructors. All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying. 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

Flying Field, Chicago Air Park, 63rd and Cicero, Chicago, III. 





CHIO 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 








ILLINOIS 


LEARN TO FLY 


Courses at Write 
Lowest Rates for Details 


VARNEY AIRCRAFT CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


TEXAS 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
MUNICIPAL FIELD 
South of Town between two Government Fields 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HANGARS 


City Office, 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 








KANSAS 
AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 
Popular Priced Light Airplanes 
Flying Instruction and Advanced Shop Course 
N. 7th & LINCOLN LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
40 mi. from Kansas City on Victory Highway 








MARYLAND 


THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 


NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 
OFFICE Get our prices FIRST AIRDROME 
711 Keyser Bldg. 3 Planes at your Logan Field 
Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. 











VIRGINI2 

aNi4 BIG STONE GAP 

Training in JNS, AVROS, STANDAKDS and CANUCKS. 
Passenger Carrying, Photography, all kinds Commercial Flying. 
Ships for sale. Communicate with 


W. H. WREN BIG STONE GAP VA. 








WISCONSIN 
CURTISS-WISCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 


FLYING SCHOOL 
Milwaukee Air Port 
GILLES E. MEISENHEIMER 


330 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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are used 





over the world. 





Used on more than 10,000 Aircraft. 





ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN 36, Boulevard Bourdon, Neuilly-sur-Seine. 





FOR SALE 


DOP ES NEW HS2L FLYING BOATS 


PIGMENTED DOPES Original Crates - - - Less Motor 


NEW HAMMONDSPORT CURTISS OXX6— 





VARNISHES ENAMELS i00 H. P. MOTORS 


Original Crates - - Complete 


J LARGE STOCK OF CURTISS OX5 & 
APEAAHNE- OXX6 MOTOR SPARES 
Reg. Trade Mark At less than average prices 


LIBERTY MOTORS NEW & USED 
MADE BY NAVY TYPE 


TITANINE, Inc. AC Spark Plugs Fabric 


Save Money—Write or Wire for List and Prices 


UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. SOUTHLAND JOBBING HOUSE 


Contractors to U. S. Government NORFOLK, VA. 




















The weekly issue of AVIATION that you miss, 


because you are not a regular subscriber, may contain the article, news story, picture or advertisement which 
you could have used with profit. 

If you are a Service or civilian flier AVIATION is an indispensable adjunct to your calling, because in each 
weekly issue it publishes more service and commercial flying news than appears in any monthly; and, more 
important, it is NEWS when it appears in AVIATION. 

AVIATION is wnitten and edited by a staff trained to the aeronautical viewpoint for the man who is def- 
initely interested or engaged in aeronautics. It presents fully and accurately each week the latest news and 
technical developments. 

Descriptions, photographs and drawings of the latest aircraft appear first in AVIATION and frequently in no 
other magazine. 

For less than eight cents a week—Four Dollars a year—you will receive 52 issues of the only American 
weekly aircraft publication and the recognized trade authority. 


A SPECIAL 1924 FLYING SEASON OFFER : 


Pin a Dollar Bill to the coupon andewe will enter your trial order for the next 13 issues. 


The oldest American The only American 


Aircraft Magazine Aircraft Weekly 
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AVIATION -- 225 4th Avenue, New York. 
Send me the next 13 issues of AVIATION. 


One Dollar to cover is enclosed. 
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Fitted to the winners of the following:—Coupe Gordon Bennett, 2 Coupes 
Deutsch, Pulitzer, Circuit de Brescia, The World's Speed Record; The Aerial 
Derby, The Deutsch Cup, 1922, The British Speed Record; The Italian Grand 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY :— Cup, Coupe Zenith, 1923; The World’s Altitude Record, etc. 
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HAircratt Service Directory 


) WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 





Air Speed Indicator 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 15 SPEAR STREET 


WRITE FOR PRICES ON COMPLETE 
UNITS OR PARTS FOR 


CANUCK and JN planes 
HS2L flying boats 
OX5, OXX6 and Liberty motors 


ERICSON AIRGRAFTSCIMITED 
120 KING ST. E. TORONTO, CANADA 





ee 








CHAN 


150 H.P. HISPANO PROPELLERS IN STOCK 
Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY |f 
Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from field of G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 











—PETREL MODEL FOUR— 


Flown from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico 
over 3,000 miles of the roughest cross country 


Write for details and real facts on proven performance 


HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 


225 Fourth Ave. 


An Aeronautical reference book containing 800 biographies 
and valuable information not heretofore brought together. 


ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 
GARDNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 











EDWARD P. WARNER 


Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 


and 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


FLYING SERVICE WANTED 


Operators of Land Planes and Boats, throughout the United States, 
suitable for Aerial Photography (Maps and Obliques) are requested 
to communicate with us for the purpose of entering into contracts. 
Furnish full particulars regarding type of ship, performance and 
price per flying hour. This is in line with our policy to use, as 
far as possible, the facilities of reliable operators to stimulate and 
aid the growth of commercial aviation. 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 








ADEQUATE SHOP FACILITIES 


for Aircraft Development or Experimental Work. 


Specialist in the Design and Building of Meta) Structures which 
combine Extremely Light Weight with Exceptional Strength 


CHARLES WARD HALL 


Contractor to U. S. Navy 339 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 


American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 











YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

818 DES PLAINES AVE., FOREST PARK, ILL. 
DHg, fine condition, newly covered, less motor $750.00 
Avro, 110 Le Rhone, three place, new 950.00 
MF Boat, new, less motor 800.00 
MF Boat, used 300.00 
SVA, two place, Liberty 6 1250.00 
SVA, two place, SPA motor, extra wings and motor ... 1250.00 
TM Scouts, in crates without motors 
TMs, two place, with OXs5 motors 
OXs5 Pistons, new, $1.00 each; lots of ten 

Prices subject to change without notice 


180 H.P. HISSO M.F. BOAT 


This motor and boat is in fine condition, and is fully equipped, with 
canvas covered deck and removable glass windshields; seating 
capacity, three persons; built in suitcase compartment, 180 hp. 
French Hiso motor, with American Dixie magnetoes, and Dixie 
Booster magneto for starting; Zenith carburetor, anchor ropes and 
life cushions. I have also two motors that are not compiete but 
can be used for spare parts; these motors are brand new and are 
the 220 H.P. This whole outfit can be bought for $1500. 


AVIATOR JONES, OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE 


— 














ONE DOLLAR 


For beautiful pair of sterling silver wings 
mounted on a stick pin, or on bar pin with 
safety catch. Clip this ad and mail to us 
with name and address. Pay the postman. 


Wallace Aero Co., Davenport, Ia. 








EVERYTHING FOR AIRCRAFT 


SPARK PLUGS, Metric thread, only 25 cents each. DOPE 
(Acetate), 5-gal. can, $5. Nitrate Dope, $2.50 gal. Used 
OX5, $125. Jenny, $975. Canuck, $1050. Standard, $1200. 
Spruce, Aluminum, Steel, Plywood. STATE SPECIFIC 


NEEDS. 
OSTERGAARD AIRCRAFT WORKS 
4269 N. Narragansett Ave. Chicago, Il. 


— 
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WARNING 


NIGHT SKY ADVERTISING 

























Night Sky Advertising is operated in the United 
States by the Night Aero Advertising Corporation, 
who own United States Letters Patent and pending, 
both in America and abroad, for 


ILLUMINATED ADVERTISING SIGNS USED 
4 ON AIRPLANES 


All infringements will be promptly 
and vigorously prosecuted 


NIGHT AERO ADVERTISING CORP. 


552 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Penn. 4158 














Aircraft Service Directory continued 








MODEL A 150 H. P. HISPANO 


Motor, complete with all necessary equipment, ready for installation 
in MF boat—radiator, propeller, all water, oil and gas lines, gear 
starter and booster—motor overhauled, Naval Air Station, Pensacola 
—modified pistons, heavy valves—Guaranteed. Located Norfolk, 


, Ee OUT Peer eer tee PIT EU eC TE re Price complete, $800.00. 
One Hisso, same type and guarantee as above, with starter and 
booster. Located Chicago............... Price complete, $650.00. 


R. P. APPLEGATE, 5024 BROADWAY, CHICAGO 








Three-place Curtiss JN, OX5 motor, $1200. 
Two H. S. Liberty six motors, new and complete, each, 450. 
Fiat A-12 Bis 300 h.p., 500. 
Bijur starter for Liberty, front end, 95. 


Miscellaneous Liberty motor parts, slightly used. 
ENROLL NOW FOR FLYING TRAINING 


THE RINEHART WHELAN COMPANY 
SOUTH FIELD DAYTON, OHIO 








MATTHEW B. SELLERS 
Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














Advertisements inserted regularly in AVIA- 
TION’S Aircraft Service Directory pay for them- 
selves many. times over. 
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Play Safe—Use a Hardin Parachute 


HEN you add a Hardin Pack Parachute to your 
equipment you have added that final. necessary 
feature which permits you to play safe. 


Hardin Pack Parachutes are manufactured of the best 
grade of genuine Japanese Pongee Silk, with silk ex- 
tension lines, and are built to withstand the severest 
tests under all conditions. 


The locking and releasing device with the powerful 
ejection springs are absolutely positive in their action 
endorsing the feature of instantaneous opening and easy 
riding while descending. 


Hardin Exhibition Parachutes in single, double, triple, 
or up to five-drop acts, create thrills for the spectators 
and are made absolutely safe by the Hardin Method. 


Write for literature and prices. 
Hardin Parachute Co., Inc. 


1706 Queen Ave. No. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


April 21, 1924 









Hardin Pack Parachute—p'vd. 

















You may soon need 


If you do, let us recommend one of our graduates to you. Just 
remember that we are training the kind of pilots who make successful 
commercial fliers. 











A PILOT 


VARNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 


Write for our little booklet “LEARN TO FLY” 


Peoria, Illinois 























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable im advance. 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 








FOR SALE—Aeromarine Model 40 flying boat, new last 
summer, with Reed Duralumin Propeller, giving 10 per cent 
increased performance. Flown only 35 hours. Motor Aero- 
marine L6 130 HP. First class condition. Located at Curtiss 
Hangars, Port Washington, Long Island. Inspection invited. 
Address Box 275, AVIATION. 

FOR SALE—Sport Farman 1923 model used for demon- 
strating. Now being reconditioned. Price with two motors, 
four propellors and spares $2500.00, with one motor and no 
spares $1875.00. Ludington Exhibition Company, 810 At- 
lantie Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Ex-R.A.F. pilot, best of credentials, available on short 
notice. No jitney propositions considered. Write in detail, 
giving business references. Box 280, AVIATION. 





FOR SALE—New Nieuport Macchi light plane. Engine 
“35” Anzani. Convertible land or seaplane. Same type ship 
won Italian Light Plane Meet. Inspection invited. Box 279, 


AVIATION. 


FOR SALE—Fifty (50) new 26 x 4 Goodyear casings and 
tubes, $9.00 each, F.0.B. Keyport, N. J. Aeromarine Plane 
& Motor Co., Ine., Keyport, N. J. 





FOR SALE: New Liberty motors and parts; state require- 
ments. Box 274, AVIATION. 





WANTED—Pilot wants plane to fly on commission, or fly 
with somebody. Write Ole Hagen, Tremont Hotel, Wood 
River, Ill. 


~ WANTED—One canvas hangar, size to cover J.N.4D. 
Must be Al condition. Bargain price. E. H. Byars, Jr., 
Byars Motor Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 














WHEN YOU WANT to buy, sell or 
exchange planes, motors and accessories— 
or are in need of competent help, or seeking 
a responsible position AVIATION Classi- 
fied or “Directory” ads will prove advan- 
tageous. AVIATION, the only aeronautical 


weekly, covers your entire field first. 
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A Book 
You Always Have 
Wanted 


Numerous readers of AVIATION have from time to time asked 
to be referred to a book which would give them an up-to-date 
review of the historical development of aeronautics. Until the 
publication of 


A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS 


we have been unable to refer readers to such a book because there 
was none. 


Now we can do so and save you money. 


A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS is an accurate record of 
flight from the earliest legends down to the close of 1920. It 
is a thrilling narrative because it describes in simple language 
man’s greatest conquest, with many accounts in the exact words 
of the pioneers themselves. Its 521 pages, profusely illustrated 
with original photographs and drawings, comprise 


THE ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 
ART AND DEVELOPMENT OF AERONAU- 
TICS, both heavier and lighter than air. 


The authors, E. C. Vivian, formerly editor of the British pub- 


lication “Flying,” and Lieut. Col. W. Lockwood Marsh, Secretary 
of the Royal Aeronautical Society, are recognized throughout the 
aeronautical world as authorities on the subject. Voluminous 
chapters are devoted to the magnificent American contribution to 
flight in accounts of the experiments and achievements of the 
Wright Brothers and other pioneer Americans. The develop- 
ment of the internal combustion engine is thoroughly covered in 
not too technical form for the general reader, yet with an accuracy 
and understanding which will be appreciated by the engine expert. 
Besides a comprehensive index, there is an excellent bibliography 
on the recognized reference and technical works on the varied 
branches of aeronautics. 


The retail price of A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS is Six 
Dpllars, but this is 


OUR MONEY SAVING OFFER 


We will send you the book, postage paid, and enter your sub- 
scnption to AVIATION for one year (52 issues) for Six 


Dollars. In a word you will secure this mcst valuable historic 


| work and a Four Dollar subscription to America’s leading aero- 


nautical magszine and the only weekly for the price of the book 
alone. This is a special offer which will expire with our present 
limited supply of A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS. Use 


the coupon now to reserve your copy. 


CHSC CCC HOHE SEHSECHOSHSSESES EES ES EOEEHO HOH HOR SEL EEHE OL ESEEEOS 


AVIATION, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


For the enclosed Six Dollars, send me post paid a copy of A 
HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS and enter my subscription to 
AVIATION (52 issues). 

















Trade Mark 


Back of It All 


[! is comparatively easy to demonstrate 
to the layman the remarkable advances 
being made in the conquest of the air. 
It is being done every day. Incredible 
records of speed, altitude flights to the 
ceiling-of-the-world, fascinating exhibi- 
tions of sky-writing, marvelous examples 
of aerial photography--countless incidents 
of the most dramatic quality are impress- 
ing upon the public the bewildering extent 
of the airplane’s potential utility. 


To dramatize the power of engineering 
which stands back of it all is far more 
difficult. The infinite pains of manu- 
facturing to micrometer measurements 
become interesting only in sensational 
demonstrations of the precision they in- 
sure. Since 1909, engineering design and 
shop practice in the Martin plant have 
established standards for the industry -- 
standards of ever increasing perfection. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
Builders of ‘Quality Aircraft since 1909 






























































PROGRESS 


in Flying Waits on no One. 


Keep Currently informed. 
Begin Right by Mailing the 


Coupon Today. 























